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at ew York, but in Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and in Virginia. The latter 
state from its peculiar situation, and from the 
modes of building, planting and living, which 
had been adopted by the inhabitants, is particu- 
larly exposed, and lies at the mercy of whatever 
army is master of the Chesapeake. These cir- 
cumstances, together with the pre-eminent rank 
which Virginia held in the confederacy, point- 
ed out the propriety of making that state the ob- 
ject of particular attention. To favor lord Corn- 
wallis’ design in the southern states, major gen- 
eral Leslie, with about 2000 men, had been de- 
tached from New York to the Chesapeake, in 
the latter end of 1780; but subsequent events 
induced his lordship to order him from Virginia 
to Charleston, with the view of his more effec- 
tually co-operating with the army under his 
own immediate command. Soon after the de- 
parture of general Leslie, Virginia was again 
invaded by another party from New York. This 
was commanded by general Arnold, now a brig- 
adier in the royal army. His force consisted of 
about 1600 men, and was supported by sucha 
number of armed vessels as enabled him to com- 
mit extensive ravages on the unprotected coasts 
of that well watered country. The invaders 
landed about 15 miles below Richmond, (Jan. 
5, 1781,) and in two days marched into the town, 
where they destroyed large quantities of tobac- 
co, salt, rum, sail-cloth, and other merchandize. 
Successive excursions were made to several 
other places, in which the royal army committed 
similar devastations. 

In about a fortnight, (Jan. 20,) they marched | 
into Portsmouth and began to fortify it. The} 
loss they sustained from the feeble opposition of 
the dis spersed inhabitants wasinconsiderable. The 
havoc made by general Arnold, and the apprehen- 
sion of a design to fix a ermanent post in V if- 
ginia, induced general Washington to detach the 
marquis de la Fayette, with 1200 of the American | 
infantry, to that state, and also to urge the 
French in Rhode Island to co-operate with him, 
in attcmpting to capture Arnold and his party. 
The French commanders eagerly closed with 
the proposal. Since they had landed in the 
United States, no proper opportunity of gratify-| 
ing their passion for military fame, had yet pre-| 
sented itself. They rejoiced at that which now | 
offered, and indulged a cheerful hope of render- 
ing essential service to their allies by cutting | 

the retreat of Arnold’s party. With this 
view, their fleet, (March 8,) with 1500 addition-| 
al men on board, sailed from Rhode Island for 
Virginia. D’Estouches, who since the death of 
de Davies on the preeeding December had com-}| 
manded the French fleet, previous to the sailing of 
his whole naval force, dispatched the Eveille, 
a sixty-four gun ship, and two frigates, with or- 
ders te destroy the British ships and frigates in| 
the Chesapeake, (March 25.) These took or! 
destroyed ten vessels, and captured the Romu-) 
lus of 44 guns. Arbuthnot, with a British fleet,! 
sailed from Gardiner’s bay in pursuit of D’Es-! 
touches, (March 10.) The former overtook and/ 
engaged the latter off the capes of Virginia,| 
(March 16.) The British had the advantage of 
more guns than the French, but the latter were) 
much more strongly manned than the former.’ 
The contest between the fleets, thus nearly! 
balanced, ended without the loss of a ship on! 
either side ; but the British obtained the fruits of 
victory so far as to frustrate the whole scheme 
of their adversaries. The fleet of his most chris-| 
(ian majesty returned to Rhode Island, without} 
effecting the object of the expedition. Thus! 
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was Arnold saved from imminent danger of 


falling into the hands of his exasperated coun- 
trymen. The day before the French fleet re- 
turped to Newport, (March 25,) ‘a convoy arri- 
ved in the Chesapeake from New York, with 
major general Phillips and about 2000 men.— 
This distinguished officer, who having been 
taken at Saratoga had been lately exchanged, 
was appointed to be commander of the royal 
forces in Virginia. Phillips and Arnold soon 
made a junction, and carried every thing before 
them. The y successively defeate 1d those bodies 
of militia which came in their way. The whole 
country was open totheir excursions. On their 
embarkation from Portsmouth, a detachment 
visited Yorktown, but the main body proceeded 
to Williamsburgh. On the 22d of April they 
reached Chickapowing. A party proceeded up 
that river 10 or 12 miles, and destroyed much 
property. On the 24th they landed at City-point, 
and soon after they marched for Petersburgh. 

About one mile from the town the y were op- 
posed by a small force commanded by baron 
Steuben: but this, after making a gallant resis- 
tance, was compelled to retreat. 

At Petersburgh they destroyed 4000 hogsheads 
of tobacco, a ship and a number of small ves- 
sels, (April 27.) Within three days one party 
marched to Chesterfié d court-house, and burn- 
ed a range of barracks, and 300 barrels of flour. 
On the same day, another party under the com- 
mand of general Arnold marched to Osborne’s. 
About four miles above that place, a small ma- 


rine force was drawn up to oppose him. Gen- 


eral Arnold sent a flag to treat with the com- 
mander of this fleet, but he declared that he 
would defend it to the last extremity. Upon 
this refusal, Arnold advanced with some artille- 
ry, and fired upon him with decisive effect trom 
the banks of the river. Two ships and ten 
small vessels loaded with tobacco, cordage, flour, 
&c. were captured: Four ships, five brigantines 
and a number of small vessels were burnt or 
sunk. The quantity of tobacco taken or destroy- 
ed in this fleet, exceeded 2000 hogsheads, and 
the whole was pe tet without the loss of a 
single man, onthe side of the British, (April 30.) 
The royal forces then marched up the fork till 
they arrived at Manchester. There they des- 
troyed 1200 hogsheads of tobacco; returning 
thence they made great havoc at Warmic. They 
destroyed the ships on the stocks, and in the 
river, and a large range of rope walks. <A mag- 
azine of 500 barrels of flour, with a number of 
warehouses, and of tanhouses, all filled with 
their respective commodities, were also consuin- 
ed in one general conflagration. On the 9th of 
May they returned to Petersburgh, having in 
the course of the preceding three weeks, des- 
troyed property to an immense amount. With 
this expedition, major general Phillips termina- 
ted alite, which in all his previous operations 
had been full of glory. At early periods of his 
military career, on different occasions of a pre- 
ceding war, he had gained the full approbation 
|of prince Ferdinand, under whom he had serv- 
ed in Germany. As an officer he was univer- 
sally admired. Though much of the devasta- 
tions committed by the troops under his com- 
mand, may be vindicated on the principles of 
those who hold that the rights and laws of war, 
are of equa! obligation with the rights and laws 
of humanity; yet the friends of his fame, have 
reason to regret that he did not die three weeks 
sooner. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Campaign of 1781. Operations in the two Caro- 
linas and Georgia 

The successes which, with a few checks, fol- 
lowed the British arms since they had reduced 
Savannah and Charleston, encouraged them to 
pursue their object by advancing from south to 
north. A vigorous invasion of North Carolina 
was therefore projected, for the business of the 
winter which followed general Gates’ defeat.— 
The Americans were sensible of the necessity of 
reinforcing, and supporting their southern ar- 
my, but were destitute of the means of doing it. 
Their northern army would not admit of being 
farther weakened, nor was there time to march 
over the intervening distance of seven hundred 
miles, but if men could have been procured and 
time allowed for marching them to South Caro- 
lina, money for defraying the unavoidable ex- 
penses of their transportation, could not be com- 
manded, either in the latter end of 1780, or the 
first months of 1781. Though Congress was 
unable to forward either men or money, for the 
relief of the southern states, they did what was 
equivalent. They sent them a general, whose 
head was a council, and whose military talents 
were equa! to a reinforcement. The nomina- 
tion of an officer for this important trust, was 
left to general Washington. He mentioned 
general Greene, adding for reason, ‘‘ that he was 
an officer in whose abilities and integrity, from 
a long and intimate experience, he had the most 
entire confidence.” 

The army after its defeat and dispersion on 
the 16th of August 1780, rendezvoused at Hills- 
borough. In the latter end of the year they ad- 
vanced to Charlotte-Town. At this place gener- 
al Gates transferred the command to general 
Greene. The manly resignatiou of the one, 


was equalled by the delicate disinterestedness of 


the other. Expressions of civility, and acts of 
friendship and attention, were reciprocally ex- 
changed. Greene upon all occasions, was the 
vindicator of Gates’ reputation. In his letters 
and conversation, he uniformly maintained that 
his predecessor had failed in no part of his mil- 
itary duty, and that he had deserved success, 
though he could not command it. Within a 
few hours after Greene took charge of the army, 
a report was made of a gallant enterprize of 
lieutenant colonel Washington. Being out on 
a foraging excursion, he had penetrated within 
13 miles of ¢ onary to Clermont the seat of 
lieutenant colonel Rigely, of the British militia. 
This was fortified by a block house, and en- 
compassed by an abbatis, and was defended t by 
—_ ‘ards of one hundred of the inhabitants, who 
had submitted to the British government.— 
Lieutenant colonel Washington advanced with 
his cavalry, and planted the trunk of a pine 
tree, So as to resemble a field piece. The Incky 
moment was seized and a preremptory demand 


‘of an immediate surrender was made, when the 


garrison was impressed with the expectation of 
an immediate cannonade in case of their refu- 
sal. The whole surrendered at discretion, with- 


‘out ashot on either side. This fortunate inci- 
‘dent through the superstition to which most 
'men are more or less subject, was viewed by 


the army as a presage of success under their 
new commander. 

When general Greene took the command, he 
found the troops had made a practice of going 
home without permission, staying several days 
or weeks, and then returning to camp. Deter- 
mined to enforce strict discipline, he gave out 


‘that he would make an example of the first de- 
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serter of the kind he caught. One such being 
soon taken, was accordingly shot, at the head 
of the army, drawn up to be spectators of the 
punishment. This had the desired effect, and 
put a stop to the dangerous practice. 
The whole southern army at this time consist- 
ed of about 2000 men, more than half of which 
were militia. The regulars had been for a long 
time without pay, and were very deficient in 
clothing. All sources of supply from Charles- 
ton were in possession of the British, and no 
imported article could be obtained from a dis- 
tance less than 200 miles. The procuring of 
provisions for this small force was a matter of 
difficulty. The paper currency was deprecia- 
ted so far, as to be wholly uneyual to the pur- 
chase of even such supplies as the country af- 
forded. Hard money had not a physical exis- 
tence in any hands accessible to the Americans. 
The only resource left for supplying the army 
was by the arbitrary mode of impress. To seize 
on the property of the inhabitants, and at the 
saine time to preserve their kind affections, was 
a difficult business and of delicate execution, 
but of the utmost moment, as it furnished the 
army with provisions without impairing the dis- 
position of the inhabitants to co-operate with it 
in recovering the country. This grand object 
called for the united efforts of both. Such was 
the situation of the country, that it was almost 
equally dangerous for the American army to go 
forward or stand still. In the first case every 
thing was hazarded; in the last the confidence 
of the people would be lost, and with it all pros- 
pect of being supported by them. The impa- 
tience of the suffering exiles and others, led 
them to urge the adoption of rash measures.— 
The mode of opposition they preferred was the 
least likely to effect their ultimate wishes. The 
nature of the country, thinly inhabited, abound- 
ing with swamps, and covered with woods— 
the inconsiderable force of the American army, 
the number of the disaffected, and the want of 
magazines, weighed with general Greene to 
refer a partisan war. By close application to 
his new profession, he had acquired a scientific 
knowledge of the principles and maxims for 
conducting wars in Europe, but considered 
them as often inapplicable to America. When 
they were adapted to his circumstances he used 
them, but oftener deviated from them, and fol- 
lowed his own practical judgment, founded on 
a comprehensive view of his real situation. 
With an inconsiderable army, miserably pro- 
vided, general Greene tcok the field against a 
superior British regular force, which had march- 
ed in triumph 200 miles from the sea coast, and 
was flushed with successive victories through a 
whole campaign. Soon after he took the com- 
mand, he divided his force, and sent general 
Morgan, with a respectable detachment, to the 
western extremity of South Carolina, and about 
the same time marched with the main body to 
Hick’s-creek, on the north side of the Pedee, 
opposite to Cheraw-Hill. 
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were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
|which they had more to fear from oppression 
|than resistance. They therefore most ardently 
wished for an American force. Under these 
| favorable circumstances general Greene detach- 
ed general Morgan, to take a position in that 
district. The appearance of this force, a sin- 
cere attacliment to the cause of independence, 
and the impolitic conduct of the British, indu- 
|ced several persons to resume their arms,®and 
|to act in concert with the continental troops. 
When this irruption was made into the dis- 


|trict of Ninety-Six, lord Cornwallis was far ad-| 


| vanced in his preparations for the invasion of 
|North Carolina. ‘To leave general Morgan in 
|his rear, was contrary to military policy. In or- 
der therefore to drive him from this station, and 


to deter the inhabitants from joining him, lieu-| 
tenant colonel Tarleton was ordered to proceed | 


with about 1100 men and * push him to the ut- 
most.”* He had two field pieces, and a supe- 


riority of infantry in the proportion of five to} 


four, and of cavalry in the proportion of three to 
one. Besides this inequality of force, two thirds 
of the troops under general Morgan were mili- 
tia. With these fair prospects of success, Tarle- 
ton engaged Morgan at the Cowpens, (Jan. 17, 
1781,) with the expectation of driving him out 
of South Carolina. The latter drew up his men 
in twolines. The whole of the southern militia, 


with 190 from North Carolina, were put under | 


the command of colonel Pickens. These form- 
ed the first line, and were advanced a few 


: . . | 
hundred yards before the second, with orders to 


form on the right of the second, when forced to 
retire. The second line consisted of the light 
infantry, and a corps of Virginia militia rifle- 
men. Lieutenant colonel Washington, with 
his cavalry and about 45 militia men, mounted 
and equipped with swords, were drawn up at 
some distance in the rear of the whole. The 
open wood in which they were formed, was 
neither secured in front, flank or rear. 
side of the British, the light legion infantry and 
fusileers, though worn down with extreme fa- 
tigue, were ordered to form in line. Before 
this order was executed, the line, though far 
from being complete, was led to the attack by 
Tarleton himself. They advanced with a shout 
and poured in an incessant fire of musketry. 
Colonel Pickens directed the men under his 
command to restrain their fire, till the British 
were within forty or fifty yards. This order, 
though executed with great firmness, was not 
sufficient to repel their advancing foes. The 
jmilitia fell back. The British advanced and 
engaged the second line, which after an obsti- 
nate conflict was compelled to retreat to the 
cavalry. In this crisis lieutenant colonel Wash- 
ington made a successful charge on captain 
Ogilvie, who with abeut forty dragoons were 


cutting down the militia, and forced them to! 


retreat in confusion. Lieutenant colonel How- 
ard, almost at the same moment, rallied the 
continental troops and charged with fixed bay- 


On the 


|some distance in the rear to guard the baggage, 
|was the only body of infantry that escaped. 
|The officer of that detachment, on hearing of 
Tarleton’s defeat, destroyed a great part of the 
baggage, and retreated to lord Cornwallis. Up- 


| wards of 300 of the British were killed or 
| wounded, and above 500 prisoners were taken. 
| Eight hundred muskets, two field pieces, thirty- 
| five baggage wagons, and one hundred dragoon 
horses, fellinto the hands of the conquerors. 
|The Americans had only twelve men killed and 
|sixty wounded. 

General Morgan’s good conduct on this mem- 
orable day, was honored by Congress with a 
gold medal. They also presented medals ot 
silver to lieutenant colonel Washington and 
Howard, a sword to colonel Pickens, a brevet 
majority to Edward Giles, the general’s aid-de- 
icamp, and a captaincy to baron Glassbeck.— 
| Lieutenant colonel Tarleton, hitherto triumph- 
jant in a variety of skirmishes, on this occasion 
lost his laurels, though he was supported by 
the 7th regiment, one battalion of the 7Ist, 
jand two companies of light infantry; and his 
repulse did more essential injury to the British 
\interest, than was equivalent to all the preced- 
ing advantages he had gained. It was the first 
\link ina chain of causes which finally drew 
idown ruin, both in North and South Carolina. 
‘on the royal interest. That impetuosity of 
Tarleton which had acquired him great reputa- 
tion, when on tormer occasions he had surpri- 
zed an incautious enemy, or attacked a panic 
'struck militia, was at this time the occasion of 
‘his ruin. Impatient of delay, he engaged with 
|fatigued troops, and led them on to action, be- 
|fore they were properly formed, and before the 
lreserve had taken its ground. He was also 
| guilty of a great oversight in not bringing up a 
‘column of cavalry to support and improve the 
‘advantages he had gained when the Americans 
iretreated. 

Lord Cornwallis, though preparing to extend 
his conquests northwardly, was not inattentive 
ito the security of South Carolina. Besides the 
|force at Charleston, le left a considerable body 
|of troops under the command of lord Rawdon. 
These were principally stationed at Camden, 
from which central situation they might easily 
_be drawn forth to defend the frontiers or to 
‘suppress insurrections. To facilitate the in- 
\tended operations against North Carolina, major 
Craig, with a detachment of about 300 men from 
|Charleston, and a small marine force, took pos- 
session of Wilmington. While these arrange- 
iments were making, the year 1781 commenced 
| with the fairest prospect to the friends of British 
government. The arrival of general Leslie in 
|Charleston, with his late command in Virginia, 
gave earl Cornwallis a decided superiority, and 
jenabled him to attempt the reduction of North 
Carolina, with a force sufficient to bear down 
jall probable opposition. Arnold was before him 
lin Virginia, while South Carolina in his rear 
was considered as completely subdued. His 


. . ° 7 ene . . ry. ° © ! . . . 
After the general submission of the militia in|}onets. The example was instantly followed by| lordship had much to hope and little to fear.— 
the year 1780, a revolution took place highly |the militia. Nothing could exceed the astonish-| His admirers flattered him with the expectation, 


favorable to the interest of America. The resi- 
dence of the British army, instead of increasing 
the real friends to rvyal government, diminish- 
ed their number, and added new vigor to 
the opposite party. The British had a post in 
Ninety-six for thirteen months, during which 
time the country was filled with rapine, vio- 
lence and murder. Applications were daily 
made for redress, yet in that whole period, there 
was not a single instance wherein punishment 
was inflicted, either on the soldiery or the tories. 
The people soon found that there was no secu- 
rity for their lives, liberties or property, under 
the military government of British officers care- 
less of their civil rights. The peaceable citizens 


ment and confusion of the British occasioned 
| by these unexpected charges. Their advance 
fell back on their rear, and communicated a 
panic tothe whole. Two hundred and fifty orse 
which had not been engaged fled with precipi- 
tation. The pieces of artillery were seized by 
the Americans, and the greatest confusion took 
place among the infantry. While they were in 
this state of disorder, lieutenant colonel Howard 
called to them, to “ lay down their arms,” and 
promised them good quarter. Some hundreds 
accepted the offer and surrendered. The first 
battalion of the 71st, and two British light in- 
fantry companies Jaid down their arms to the 
American militia. A party which had been left 


ithat his victory at Camden would prove but the 
\dawn of his glory; and that the events of the 
lapproaching campaign would immortalize his 
| name as the conqueror, at least of the southern 
states. Whilst lord Cornwallis was indulging 
‘these pleasing prospects, he received intelli- 
|genee, no less unwelcome than unexpected, 
that Tarleton, his favorite officer, in whom he 
| placed the greatest confidence, instead of dri- 
|ving Morgan out of the country, was completely 
defeated by him. This surprized and mortified, 
}but did not discourage his lordship. He hoped 
| by vigorous exertions soon to obtain reparation 
‘for the late disastrous event, and even to recov- 
jer what he had lost. With the expectation of 











ret: king the prisoners captured at the Cowpens, 
and to obliterate the impression made by the is- 
sue of the late action at that place, his lordship 
instantly determined on the pursuit of genera! 
Morgan, who had moved off towards Virginia 
with his prisoners. The movements of the roy- 
al army in consequence of this determination in- 
duced general Greene immediately to retreat 
from Hick’s creek, lest the British, by crossing 
the upper sources of the Pedee, should get be- 
tween him and the detachment, which was 
incumbered with the prisoners. In this critical 
situation general Greene left the main army, un- 
der the command of general Huger, and rode 
150 miles, through the country, to join the de- 
tachment under general Morgan, that he might 
be in front of lord Cornwallis, and direct the 
motions of both divisions of his army, so as to 
form a speedy junction be tween them. Imme- 
diately after the action, on the 17th of January, 
Morgan sent on his prisoners under proper 
guard, and having made every arrangement in 
his power for their security, retreated with ex- 
pedition. Nevertheless the British gained ground 


upon him. Morgan intended to cross the 
mountains with his detachment and _prison- 
ers, that he might more effectually secure 


the latter. But Greene on his arrival ordered 
the prisoners to Charlotteville, and directed the 
troops to Guilford court-house, to which place 
he had also ordered general Huger, to proceed 
with the main army. 


In this retreat the Americans underwent 
hardships almost incredible. Many of them 
performed this march without shoes over frozen 


ground, whiclf'so gashed their naked feet, that 
their blood marked every step of their progress. 
They were sometimes without meat, often with- 
out flour, and always without spiritous liquors. 
Their march led them through a barren coun- 
try, which scarcely afforded necessaries for a 
few straggling inhabitants. In this severe season 
also, with very little clothing, they were daily 
reduced to the nece ssity of fording ‘dee p cree ks, 
and of remaining wet w ithout. any change 
of clothes. till the heat of their bodies and oc- 
casional fires in the woods dried their tattered 
rags.- To all these difficulties they submitted 
without the loss of a single sentinel by deser- 
tion. Lord Cornwallis reduced the quantity of 
his own baggage, and the example was follow- 
ed by the officers under his command. Every 
thing which was not necessary in action, or to 
the existence of the troops was destroyed. No 
wagons were reserved except those loaded with 
hospitabie stores, salt and ammunition, and four 
empty ones for the use of the sick. ‘The royal 
army, encouraged by the example of his lord- 
ship, submitted to every hardship with cheer- 
fulness. They beheld, without murmuring, 
their most valuable baggage destroyed, their 
spirituous liquors staved, when they were en- 
tering on hard service, and 
ces which precluded every prospect of supply. 
The British had urged the pursuit with so 
much rapidity, that they reached the Catawba 
on the evening of the same day 
fleeing adversaries had crossed 
next morning a heavy fall of rain 
ver impassable. The Americans, 
the justice of their cause, considered this event 
as an interposition of providence in their favor. 
It is certain that if the rising of the river nad 
taken place a few hours earlier, general Mor- 
gan with his whole detachment and 500 prison- 
ers would have scarcely had any chance of es- 
cape. When the fresh had subsided so far as 


Before the 
made that ri- 


to leave the river fordable, a large proportion of 


the king’s troops received orders to be in readi- 
ness to march at one o’clock in the morning. 
Feints had been made of passing at several dif- 
‘erent fords, (Feb. 1,) but the real attempt was 





lwas deceived. 
day on which their! 


confident of 


mitted to difficulties, of 
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the north banks 
guard of 
avidson. ‘The 
river upwards of 

sus- 


made at a ford near M‘Cowans, 
of which were defended by 
militia commanded by 
British marched 
500 yards wide and about three feet 

taining a cénstant fire from the militia on the 
opposite bank, without returning it had 
made good their passage. The | 

and grenadier companies, as soon as they reach- 
d the land, dispersed the Americans; general 
Davidson, the brave leader of the latter, was 
killed at the first onset. The militia throughout 
the neighboring settiements were dispirited, 
and but few of them could be persuad: -d to take 
or keep the field. A small party which collect- 
ed about ten n _ from the ford was attacked, 
and dispe rsed | lieutenant colonel Tarleton.— 
All the were abandoned, and the whole 
royal army crossed over without farth 


a small 
y general D 
through the 
deep, 
| 
till they 


ight int 





ner 
Litt 


fords 


of opposi- 


tion. The passage of the Catawba being ef- 
fected, the Americans continued to flee and the 
British to pursue. The former by « a ditious 


movements crossed the Yadkin, partly in flats, 


nd partly by fording, on the second ol third 
on of February, and secured their boats on 
the north side. Though the British were clos 
in their rear, yet the want of boats and the rap- 
id rising of the river from preceding rains mad: 
their crossing impossible. This second hair 
ee escape was considered by the Ameri- 
sans as a farther evidence that their cause was 
favored by Heaven. That they in two succes- 


sive instances should effect their passage, while 
their pursuers only a few miles in their rear 
could not follow, impressed the religious people 
of that settlement with such sentiments ot de- 
votion, as added fresh vigor to their exertions in 
behalf of American independence. 

The British having failed in their first schem« 
of passing the Yadkin, were obliged to cross at 
the upper fords; but before this was completed, 
the two divisions of the American army mad 
junction at Guilford court house, (Feb. 7.) 
Though this had taken place, their combined 
numbers were so much inferior to the British, 
that general Greene could not with any proprie- 
ty risk an action. He therefore called a council 
of officers, who unanimously concurred in opin- 
ion that he ought to retire over the Dan, and to 
avoid an engagement till he was reinforced.— 
Lord Cornwallis, knowing the inferiority of the 
American force, conceived hopes, by getting 
between general Greene and Virginia, to cut 
off his retreat, intercept his supplies and rein- 
many 
lordship 

t 


only the rivers 


ea 
\ 


forcements, and oblige him to fight under 
disadvantages. With 
kept the upper country, 
are fordable—supposing 
from the want of a sufficient number of flats, 
could not make good their passage in the deep 
water below, or in case of their attempting it, he 


this view, his 
where 
that his adversaries 


}expected to overtake and force them to action 
under circumstan-! 


before they could cross. In this expectation hi 
General Greene, by good man- 


agement, eluded his lordship. The British ur- 
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in cultivated countries can form no adequat 


ideas After surmounting incredible hardsh ps, 
when they fancied 1 selves within grasp o 
their object, they discovered that all their hopes 
were blasted. 
The continental army being driven out of 
North Carolina, earl Corny s thought the op- 
portunity favorable for assembling the loyalists. 


With th is view he lett the ceeded 
» Hillsborough. On his arrival there. h > erect- 
a the “king? s > stand ird, and 
mation, inviting al] loyal subjects to repair to it 
with their arms and ten days prov sion, and 


sone’ } £ lite : 
suring them of his readiness to coneur with 


a l , 
published a procla- 


them: in effectual measures for sur pressing the 
remains of rebellion, and for the re-establishment 
of good order and co stituticnal gcgovernment. 
Soon after the king’s standard was erected at 
Hillsborough, some hundreds of th ibitants 
rode into the British camp. Thev seemed to be 
very desirous of peace, but ave to any co-op- 


eration for procuring it. They acknowledged 


the continentals were chased out of the 








vince, but expr ssed their apprehensions th 

they would soon return, and on the whole de- 
clined to take any decided part in 2 cause which 
yet appeare 1 langerous. Notwithstanding the 
indifference or timidity of the loyalists near Hills- 
borough, lord Cornwallis hoped for substantia! 
aid from the inhabitants between Haw and 
Deep river. He therefore detached lieutenant 
colonel Tarleton with 450 men, to ceive counte- 
nance to the friends of roval government in that 
district. Greene being informed that manv of 


| th 
the inhabitants had joined his lordship, 
they were repairing in 
their submiesion, was appr 
some spirited measure was 





the whole country would be lost tothe Ameri- 
cans. He theretore concluded, at every hazard, 
to recross the Dan. This was done by the light 





troops, and these on nextday were followed 


by the main body accompanied with a brigade 


the 


of Virginia militia, (Feb. 21.) Immediately after 
the return of the Americans to North Carolina, 
some of their light troops, commanded by gener- 


t 
al Pickens and lJieutenant colone! Lee, were de- 
tached in pursuit of Tarleton, who had been 


sent to encourage the insurrection of the lova!- 


ists. Three hundred and fifty of these tories, 


commanded by colonel! Pyle, when on their way 
to join the British, fell in with this light Ameri- 
can party, and mistook them for the royal de- 
tachment sent for their support. _ The Bevan 


cans attacked them, laboring unde 


to <reat advantage, and cut them dew n as 


were crying out, **God save the 
aking prote itions of their loyalty. 
of the British colonies who were of 





1 merey than 
considered by the = 


ter, more rarely foun 


aldiers. They were 
Americans as being cowards, who not only 
iwanted spirit to deft nd their constitutional 


ged their pursuit with so much rapidity, that the | 


American light troops were on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary compelled to retire upwards of 40 miles. 
By the most indefatigable exertions general 


lof mili 


Greene had that day transported his army, ar-| 


and baggage, over the river Dan into 
Virginia. So rapid was the pursuit, and so nar- 
row the escape, that the van of the pursuing 
British just arrived as the rear of the Americans 
had crossed. The hardships and difficulties, 
which the royal army had undergone in this 
march, were exceeded by -the mortification, 
that all their toils and exertions were to o pur- 
pose. They conceived it next to impossible that 
general Greene could escape, w ithout receiving 
They therefore cheerfully sub- 


which they who 


tillery 


a decisive blow. 
res} le 


rights but who unnaturally co-operated with 
strangers in fixing the chains of foreign domi- 
nation on themselves and countrymen. Many 


occasion suffered the extremity 
Tarleton was refreshing 
from this scene of slaugh- 


re-croced the 


of them on this 
itary vengeance. 
his legion, about a mile 
ter. Upon hearing the alarm, he 
Haw and returned to Hillsborough. On his re- 
treat he cut down several of the 

they were advancing to 
mistaking them for the rebel 
These events, together with the return of 


royalists, as 
British arr iv, 
militia of the coun- 


join the 


try. 
the American army, overset all the schemes of 
lord Cornwallis, The tide of public sentiment 
was no longer in his favor. The recruiting ser- 
vice in behalf of the royal army was entirely 
stopped, The absence of the American army, 
for one fortnight longer, might have turned th 
scale. The advocates for royal government 
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ing discouraged by these adverse accidents, and 
being also generally deficient in that ardent 
zeal which characterized the patriots, could not 
be induced to act with confidence. They were 
so dispersed over a large extent of a thinly set- 
tled country, that it was difficult to bring them 
to unite in any common plan. They had no 
superintending Congress to give system or con- 
vert to their schemes. While each little dis- 
trict pursued separate measures, all were oblig- 
ed to submit to the American governments.— 
Numbers of them, who were on their way to 
join lord Cornwallis, struck with terror at the 
unexpected return of the American army, and 
with the unhappy fate of their brethren, went 
home to wait events. Their policy was of that 
timid kind, which disposed them to be more at- 
tentive to personal safety, than to the success of 
either army. 


plan was not to venture upon an immediate 
action, but to keep alive the courage of his 
party--to depress that of the loyalists, and to 
harrass the foragers and detachments of the 
British, till reinforcements should arrive. While 
Greene was unequal even to defensive opera- 





‘conflict with great spirit for an hour and a half. 
At length the discipline of veteran troops gain- 
ed the day. They broke the second Maryland 
brigade, turned the American left flank, and 
}got in rear of the Virginia brigade. 
peared to be gaining Greene’s right, which 
would have encircled the whole of the conti- 
{nental troops, a retreat was therefore ordered. 
|This was made in good order, and no farther 
than over the reedy fork, a distance of about 
ithree miles. Greene halted there and drew up 
till he had collected most of the stragglers, and 
and then retired to Speedwell’s iron works, ten 
imiles distant from Guilford. The Americans 
lost four pieces of artillery and two ammuni- 
ition wagons. The victory cost the British dear. 


Their killed and wounded amounted to several | 


The guards lost colonel Stuart and 
subalterns. 


ij hundreds. 
| three captains besides 


iof his wounds, to the great regret of the whole 
jroyalarmy. Generals O’Hara and Howard, and 
lieutenant colonel Tarleton, were wounded.— 
|About 300 continentals, and one hundred of the | 


They ap-| 


Colonel | 
Though general Greene had recrossed, his | Webster, an officer of distinguished merit, died Marion. 


imy for about three weeks at Wilmington, and 
\then marched across the country to Petersburg 
in Virginia. Before it was known that his lord- 
‘ship had determined on this movement, the 
bold resolution of returning to South Carolina, 
was formed by general Greene. This animated 
the friends of Congress in that quarter. Had 
‘the American army followed his lordship, the 
southern states would have conceived them- 
selves conquered ; for their hopes and fears pre- 
vailed just as the armies marched north or south. 
Though lord Cornwallis marched through North 
Carolina to Virginia, yet as the American army 
returned to South Carolina, the people consid- 
ered that movement of his lordship in the light 
of a retreat. 

While the two armies were in North-Carolina, 
the whig inhabitants of South-Carolina were an- 
imated by the gallant cxertions of Sumter and 

These distinguished partizans, while 
isurrounded with enemies, kept the field. 
| Though the continental army was driven into 
| Virginia, they did not despair of the common- 
|'wealth. Having mounted their followers, their 


| 


‘Virginia militia, were killed or wounded.—/| motions were rapid, and their attacks unexpec- 


‘Among the former was major Anderson of the | 


ited. With their light troops they intercepted 


tions, he lay seven days within ten miles of |Maryland line, a most valuable officer, of the|the British convoys of provisions, infested their 


Cornwallis’ camp, but took a new position every 
night, and kept it a profound secret where the 
next was to be. By such frequent movements, 
lord Cornwallis could not gain intelligence of 
his situation in time to profit by it. He ma- 
neeuvred in this manner to avoid an action, for 
three weeks, during which time he was often 
obliged to ask bread from the common soldiers, 
having none of his own. By the end of that 
period, two brigades of militia from North Caro- 
lina, and one from Virginia, together with 400 
regulars raised for eighteen months, joined his 
army, and gave him a superiority in numbers. 
He therefore determined no longer to avoid an 
engagement. Lord Cornwallis having long 
sought for this, no longer delay took place on 
either side. The American army consisted of 
about 4400 men, of which more than one half 
was militia. The British of about 2400, chiefly 
troops grown veteran in victories, (March 15, 
1781.) The former was drawn up in three 
lines. 


latter were generals Huger and Stevens. The 


outposts, beat up their quarters, and harrassed 


early retreat of the North Carolinians saved their detachments with such frequent alarms, 


them from much loss. The American army | 
sustained a great diminution, by the numerous 
‘fugitives who instead of rejoining the camp | 
went to their homes. Lord Cornwallis suffered | 


that they were obliged to be always on their 
guard. Inthe western extremity of the state, 
Sumter was powerfully supported by colonels 
Niel, Lacey, Hill, Winn, Bratton, Brandon, and 


so much that he was in no condition to improve | others, each of whom held militia commissions, 


\the advantages he had gained. 
only the name, the Americans, all the good con-| 
‘sequences of a victory. General Greene re-| 
‘treated, and lord Cornwallis kept the field, but) 
inotwithstanding the British interest in North} 
|Carolina was from that day ruined, (March 18.)| 
(Soon after this action, lord Cornwatlis issued a} 
| proclamation, setting forth his complete victory, 
jand calling on all loyal subjects to stand forth, | 
}and take an active part in restoring order and 
‘good government, and offering a pardon and} 
|protection to all rebels, murderers excepted, | 
who would surrender themselves on or before | 
ithe 20th of April. On the next day after this) 


The British had | and had many friends. 


In the north-eastern ex- 
tremity, Marion received in like manner great 
assistance from the active exertions of colonels 
Peter Horry and Hugh Horry, lieutenant colonel 
John Baxter, colonel James Postell, major John 
Postell, and major John James. 

The inhabitants, either as affection or vicinity 
induced them, arranged themselves under some 
of the militia officers and performed many gal- 
lant enterprizes. These singly were of too little 
consequence to merit a particular relation, but in 
general they displayed the determined spirit of 
the people and embarrassed the British. One in 
which major John Postell commanded may 


The front composed of North Carolina | proclamation was issued, his lordship left his) serve as an illustration of the spirit of the times, 


militia, the second of Virginia militia, the third |hospital and 75 wounded men, with the nu-|and particularly of the indifference for proper- 


and last of continental troops, commanded by | merous loyalists in the vicinity, and began a|ty which then prevailed. 


Captain James de 


general Huger and colonel Williams. After a}mareh towards Wlimington, which had the ap-| Payster of the royal army, with 25 grenadiers, 


brisk cannonade in front, the British advanced 
in three columns. The Hessians on the right, 
the guards in the center, and lieutenant colonel 
Webster’s brigade on the left, and attacked the 
frontline. This gave way when their adversa- 
ries were at the distance of 140 yards, and was 
occasioned by the misconduct of a colonel, who 
on the advance of the enemy, called out to an 
officer at some distance * that he would be sur- 
rounded.’’ The alarm was sufficient: Without 
enquiring into the probability of what had been 
injudiciously suggested, the militia precipitate- 
ly quitted the field: As one good officer may 


sometimes mend the face of affairs, so the mis- | 


conduct of a bad one may injure a whole army. 
Untrained men when on the field are similar to 
each other. The difference of their conduct 
depends much on incidental circumstances, and 
on none more than the manner of their being 
led on, and the quality of the officers by whom 
they are commanded. 

The Virginia militia stood their ground, and 
kept up their fire till they were ordered to re- 
treat. General Stevens, their commander, had 
posted 40 riflemen at equal distances, twenty 
paces in tle rear of his brigade, with orders to 


/pearance of a retreat. Major Craig, who for| 


having taken post in the house of the major’s 


the purposes of co-operating with his lordship, | father, the major posted his small command of 


lhad been stationed at Wilmingion, was not 
lable to open a water communication with the! 
British army while they were in the upper 
‘country. ‘The distance, the narrowness of; 
'Cape-Fear river, the commanding elevation of) 
its banks, and the hostile sentiments of the in- 
ihabitants on each side of it, forbade the at-| 
‘tempt. The destitute condition of the British| 
army, made it necessary to go to these supplies, | 
| which for these reasons could not be brought to} 
|them. 

General Greene no sooner received informa-}| 
tion of this movement of lord Cornwallis, than! 
he put his army in motion to follow him. As 
jhe had no means of providing for the wounded, | 
lof his own and the British forces, he wrote a| 
iletter to the neighboring inhabitants of the! 
'Quaker persuasion, in which he mentioned his| 
|being brought up a Quaker, and urged them to! 
jtake care of the wounded on both sides. His} 
jrecommendations prevailed, and the Quakers! 
isupplied the hospitals with every comfort in| 
|their power. 

The Americans continued the pursuit of Corn- 


21 militia men, in such positions as commanded 
its doors, and demanded their surrender. This 
being refused, he set fire to an out house and was 
proceeding to burn‘that in which they were pos- 
ted, and nothing but the immediate submission 
of the whole party restrained him from sacrifi- 
cing his father’s valuable property to gain an ad- 
vantage to his country. 

While Lord Cornwallis was preparing to in- 
vade Virginia, general Greene determined to re- 
commence offensive military operations in the 
southern extreme of the confederacy, in prefer- 
ence to pursuing his lordship into Virginia. Gen- 
eralSumter, who had warmly urged this mea- 
sure, was about this time authorised to raise a 
state brigade, to be in service for eighteen months. 
He had also prepared the militia to co-operate 
with the returning continentals. With these 
forces an offensive war was re-commenced in 
South Carolina, and prosecuted with spirit and 
success. 

Before Greene set out on his march for Caro- 
olina, he sent orders to general Pickens, to pre- 
vent supplies from going to the British garrisons 


shoot every man who should leave his post. | wallis till they had arrived at Ramsay’s mill, on|at Ninety Six, and Augusta, and also detached 


That brave officer, though wounded through the 
thigh, did not quit the field. The continental 


troops were last engaged, and maintained the | 


| Deep river, (March 28,) but for good reasons de-| 
isisted from following him any farther. 





Lord Cornwallis halted and refreshed his ar-| penetrated through the intermediate country to 


lieutenant colonel Lee to advance before the 
continental t-oops. The latter in eight days 
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quarters upon the Santee. The |ter the evacuation of Camden, (May 11,)the post! royal garrison inSavannah. Individuals whose 
wre a2 ina few more days completed their/at Orangeburg, consisting of 70 British militia passions were inflamed by injuries, and exas- 
had ae = ; r aot to Camden. . The British} and 12 regulars, surrendered to general Sumter. perated with personal animosity, were eager to 
jad erected achatin ot posts fr > Capi IC he next dav ale Ae Pes » emeisintn| omanite s a 7) oar tet 
1 of posts from the Capital to the |On the next day ,(May 12,) Fort Motte capitula-) gratify revenge in violation of the laws of war. 


general Marion’s'qt 


extreme districts of the state, which had regular|ted. This was situated above the fork on the’ Murders had produc. d murders.’ Plundesine 
communicat ons with each other. Lord Corn-|south sideofthe Congaree. The British had built! as sassinations, and hous hieintinine had b c aan 
wallis being gone to Virginia, these became ob-|their works round Mrs. Mottes dwelling house.!common. Zeal for ‘the aie -_ the "Catienae 
jects of enterprize to the Americans. While !She with great cheerfulness furnished the Amer-! were the ostensible motives of action; but in 


general Greene was marching with his main/icans with materials for firing her own house. several of both sides, the love of plunder, private 
force against Camden, fort Watson, which lay | These being thrown b¥them on its roof soon! pique, and a savageness of d aposition led on ome 
between Cainden and Charleston, was invested |kindled into a flame. The firing of t! , Hele erst 

by general Marion and lieutenant colonel Lee.' which was in the centre of the British works,! Such was the state of parties in the vicinity of 


." . 
Phe besiegers speedily erected a work which compelled the garrison, consisting of 165 men,!Savannah river, and such the exasperation of 


1e house,! tions which were disgraceful to human nature. 


overlooked the fort, though that was built on an/to surrender at discretion. whigs against tories, and of tories against whigs; 
Indian mount upwards of 30 feet high, from In two days more, (May 14.) the British evac-| and so much had they suffered from and inflicted 





which they fired into it with such execution' uated their posts at Nelson’s ferry, and destroy-| on each other, that the laws of war, and the pre- 
that the besieged durst not shew themselves. ed a great part of their stores. On the day fol-} cepts of humanity, afforded but a feeble security 
l nder these circumstances the. garrison, consis- lowing, (May 15,) fort Granby, garrisoned by! for the obse rvance of capitulations on either 
ting of 114 men, surrendered by capitulation,' 352 men, mostly royal militia, surrendered to|side. The American officers exerted themselves 
(April 23.) lieutenant colonel Lee. Very advantageous to procure to their prisoners that safety which 

Camden, before which the main American ar-'terms were given them, from an apprehension} many of the inhabit ienced by a remem- 
my was encamped, is a village situated on a’ that lord Rawdon was marching totheir relief. |brance of the sufferings of themselves, and of 





plain, covered on the south and east sides by Their baggage was secured, in which was in-; their friends, were unwilling to allow them. 
the Wateree and a creek, the western and nor- cluded an immense quantity of plunder. The} While operations were carrying on against 
thern by six redoubts. It was defended by lord | American militia were much disgusted at the! the small posts, Greene proceeded with his main 


Rawdon with about 900 men. The American/terms allowed the garrison, and discovered a/ army and laid siege to Ninety Six, in which 

army, consisting only of about an equal number disposition to break the capitulation and kill the} lieutenant colonel Cruger, with upwards of 500 

of continentals, and between two and three hun-) prisoners; but Greene restrained them, by de-| men, was advantageously posted. On the left 

dred militia, was unequal to the task of carrying claring in the most peremptory manner, that he! of the besiegers was a work erected in the form 

this post by storm, or of completely investing it.;would instantly put to death any one whojofastar. On the right was a strong blockade 
' 








g 
General Greene therefore took a good position should offer violence to those, who, by surren-| fort, with two block houses in it. The town 
about a mile distant, in expectation of alluring |dering, were under his protection. was also picquetted with strong picquetts, and 
the garrison out of their lines. Lord Pawdon General Marion with a party of militia, march-| surrounded with a ditch, and a | 

armed his whole force, and with great spirit sal- ed about this time to Georgetown, and began} height of a common parapet. 

lied on the 25th. An engagement ensued. !recular approaches against the British post in were more numerous than t be 

Victory for some time evidently inclined to the ;that place. On the first night after his men had| disparity was not great. 

Americans, but in the progress of the action, the broken ground, their adversaries evacuated The siege was prosecuted with indefatigable 
premature retreat of two conipanies eventually |their works, and retreated to Charleston; short-) industry, (May 25.) The garrison defended 
occasioned the defeat of the whole American/!ly after, one Mason, an inhabitant of South Car-| themselves with spirit and address. On tke 


army. Greene with his usual firmness, instant-|olina, who had joined the British, appeared in| morning after the siege began, a party sallied 


ty took measures to prevent lord Rawdon from)an armed vessel, and demanded permission to! from the garrison and drove the advance of the 
improving the success he had obtained. He re-|land his men in the town. This being refused,! besiegers from their works. The next night, 
treated with such order that mest of his woun-| he sent a few of them ashore and set fire to it.'two strong block batteries were erected at the 


ded and all his artillery, together with a number} Upwards of forty houses were speedily reduced! distance of 350 yards. Another battery 20 feet 
. . rn >° . I ’ I > i : } } . 
of prisoners, Were carried off. The British reti-|to ashes. high, was erected within 220 yards, and soon 
red to Camden, and the Americans encamped a- In the rapid manner just related, the British;after a fourthone was erected within 100 yards 
I I J ’ 7 


bout five miles from their former position. | lost six posts, and abandoned al! the north-eas-| of the main fort, and lastly a rifle battery was 
Their loss was between two and three hundred. tern extremities ef South Carolina. They still! erected 30 feet high, within 30 yards of the 
Soon after this action general Greene, knowing | retained possession of Augusta and Ninety Six, ditch; from all of which the besiegers fired into 
that the British garrison could not subsist long in addition to their posts near the sea coast.| the British works. The abbatis was turned and 
in Camden without fresh supplies from Charles-| Immediately after the surrender of fort Granby,,a mine and two trenches were so far extended, 
ton or the country, took such positions as was lieutenant colonel Lee began his mareh for Au-! as to be within six feet ofthe ditch. At that in- 


most likely to prevent their getting any. gusta, and in four days completed it. teresting moment, intelligence was conveyed 
Lord Rawdon received a reinforcement of 4 The British post at Silver Bluff, with a field into the garrison, that lord Rawdon was near at 


fF } pees as } P } r . . , . . ie 1 . 2 . - 
or 500 men by the arrival of colonel! Watson from piece and considerable stores, surrendered to ajhand, with about 2000 men tor their relief. 


Pedee, (May 7.) With this increase of strength,! detachment of Lee’s legion, (May 21,) comman-} These had arrived in Charleston from [reland 
he atte mpted on the next day to compel general | d¢ d by captain Rudolph. Lee on his arrival attafter the siege began, and we re. marched for 
Gireene to another action, but found it to be im-| Augusta joined Pickens, who with a body of mi-| Ninety Six, on the seventh day after they lan- 
practicable. Failing in this design, be returned |litia had for some time past taken post in the vi-}| ded, (June 18.) In these circumstances, Gen- 
to Camden and burned the jail, mills, many pri-|cinity. They jointly carried on their approaches} eral Greene had no alternative but to raise the 
wainst fort Cornwailis at Augusta, in which co-| siege, or attempt the reduction of the place by 


vate houses, and a great deal of his own bag- 
attempted. Though 


gage. He then evacuated the post, and retired |lonel Brown commanded. ‘Two batteries were} assault. The latter was 
to the southward of Santee’ His lordship disco- | erected within 30 yards of the parapet, which! the assailants displayed great resolution, they 
vered as much prudence in evacuating Camden, | overlooked the fort. From these eminences the} failed of success. On this gen. Greene raised 
as he had shewn bravery in its defence. The, American riflemen shot into the inside of the! the siege, and retreated over Saluda. His loss 
| 


fall of Fort Watson broke the chain of ecommuni-. works with success. The garrison burie 1 them-!in the assault an 1 I revious conhicts was about 
1t colonel Cruger deserved- 
t 


cation with Charleston, and the position of the selves in a great measure under ground, and/ 150 men. Lieutenant . 
({merican army, in a great measure intercepted obstinately refused to capitulate, till the necessi-||y gained great reputat on by his successfal de- 
upplies from the adjac nt country. The Brit-'tv was so pres sing that every man who attemp-| fonee. He was particularly nde bted to major 
ish in South Carolina, now cut off from all com-|ted to fire on the besiegers was immediately shot} Greene, who had bravely and judiciously de- 
munieation with lord Cornwallis, would have|down. At length when farther resistance! fended that redoubt, for the reduction of which, 
hazarded the capital, by kee pin large detach-|} would have been madness, the fort, with about! the greatest exertions had be en made. Truly 
ments in their distant out posts. hey therefore !300 men surrendered, (June 5,) on honorable} distressing was the situation of the American 
resolved to contract their limits by retiring with-|terms of capitulation. The Americans duringjarmy. When they were ne arly masters of the 
in the Santee. This measure animated the/the siege had about forty men killed and woun-} whole country, they were coupelled to seek 
friends of Congress in the extremities of the/ded. After the surrender, lieutenant colonel! s: fety by retreating to its utmost extremity. In 
tate, and disposed them to co-operate with the |Grierson of the } Militia, was shot by the} this gloomy situation Greene was advised to re- 
American army. While Greene lay in the} Americans. A reward of 100 guineas was offer-} tire with his remaining jorce es irginia. I : 
neighborhood of Camden, he hungin one day ‘ed, but in vain, for the perpetrator of the perfid-| suggestions of this kind he nobly replied, 

Lieutenant colonel Brown, would} will recover South Carolina, or die in the at- 
This distinguished officer, whose ge- 
most vigorous in those perilous ex 














eight soldiers, who had deserted from his army. |ious deed. 
This had such effect afterwards that there was/ probably have shared the same fate, had not his} tempt. 
no desertion for three months. On the day af- conquerors furnished him with an escort to the, nius was 
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tremities when feeble minds abandon them- the Maryland and Virginia continentals, char- | CHAPTER XXIV. 
selves to despair, adopted the only expedient now ged with trailed arms. Nothing could surpass| Campaign of 1781; Operations in Virginia; 
eft him, that of avoiding an engagement till the the intr pidity of both officers and men on this| Cornwallis caplured; New London destroyed. 
itish force should be divided. Lord Rawdon, occasion. They rushed on in good order| It has already been mentioned that lord Corn- 
who by rapid marches was near Ninety Six at through a heavy cannonade anda shower of| wallis, soon atter the battle of Guilford, march- 
the time of the assault, pursued the Americans musketry, with such unshaken resolution, that} ed to Wilmington in North Carolina. When he 
: far asthe Enoree river; but without overta- they bore downall before them. Lieutenant co'.! had completed that march, various plans of op- 
king them. Desisting from this fruitless pursuit, Campbel., while bravely leading his men on to| eration were presented to his view. It was 
» drew off a part of his force from Ninety Six, that successful charge, received a mortal wound.|said in favor of his proceeding southwardly, 
and fixed a detachment at the Congaree. Gen- After he had fallen, he inguired who gave way,/|that the country between Wilmington and Cam- 
eral Greene, on hearing that the British foree and being informed that the British were fleeing|den was barren and of difficult passage—that 
was divided, faced about to give them battle. jn all quarters, replied, **I die contented,” and|an embarkation for Charleston would be both te- 
Lord Rawdon, no less surprized than alarmed jmmediately expired. The British were vigor-|dious and disgraceful—that a junction with the 
nt this unexpected movement of his lately re- ously pursu d, and upwards of 500 of them ta-|royal forces in Virginia, and the prosecution of 
treating foe, abandoned the Congaree in two ky n prisoners. On their retreat they took post | solid operations in that quarter, wou ld be the 
days after he had reached it, and marched to jn a strong brick house, and in a picquetted| most effectual plan for effecting and securing 
Orangeburgh, (July 12.) General Greene in his garden: From these advantageous positions they the submission of the more southern states.— 
turn pursued and offered him battle. His lord- renewed the action. Four six pounders were | O.her arguments, of apparently equal force, ur- 
ship would not venture out, and: his adversary ordered up before the house from under cover|ged his return to South Carolina. Previous to 
was too weak to attack him in his encampment, of which the British were firing. The Ameri-| his departure for Virginia, he had received in- 
with any prospect of success. cans were compelled to leave these pieces and| formation that general Greene had begun- his 
Reasons similar to those which induced the retire, but the y left a strong picquett on the| march for Camden, and he had reason from past 
British to evacuate Camden, weighed with them feld of battle, and only retreated to the nearest | experience to fear that if he did not follow him, 
about this time, to withdraw their troops from’ water in theirrear. In the evening of the next! the inhabitants by a second revolt, would give 
Ninety Six. While the American army lay near day. lieutenant colonel Stuart, who commanded | the American army a superiority over the small 
Orangeburgh, lieutenant colonel Cruger, having the British on this occasion, left sev-nty of his|force left under lord Rawdon. Though his 
evacuated the post he had gallantly defended, woynded men and a thousand stand of arms,|lordship was very apprehensive of danger from 
was marching with the troops of that garrison, and moved from the Eutaws towards Charleston. | that quarter, he hoped either that lord Rawdon 
through the forks of Edisto, to join lord Rawdon The loss of the Hritish, inclusive of prisoners,| would be able to stand his ground, or that gen- 
at Orangeburgh. General Greene being unable was upwards of 1100 men; that of the Ameri-|eral Greene would follow the royal army to Vir- 
to prevent their junction, and still less so to eans above 500, in which number were sixty | ginia, or in the most unfavorable event he flat- 
stand before their combined force, retired tothe officers. Congress honored general Greene for| tered himself, that by the conquest of Virginia, 
high hillsofSantee, The evacuation of Camden his good conduct in this action, with a British|the recovery of South Carolina would be at any 
having been effected by striking at the posts be- | standard and a golden medal. They also voted |time practicable. His lordship having too much 
low it, lhe same manceuvre was now attempted, their thanks to the different corps and their} pride to turn back, and preterring the extensive 
to induce the British to leave Orangeburgh.| e9mmanders. iscale of operations which Virginia presented, 
With this view, generals Sumter and Marion,’ gooa after this engagement, the Americans|to the narrow one of preserving past conquests, 
with their brigades, and the legion cavalry, were retired to their former position on the high hills|determined to leave Carolina to its fate. Be- 
detached to Monk’s corner and Dorchester./of¢ Santee, and the British took post in the} fore the end of April (25,) he therefore proceed- 
‘They moved down different roads, and com- vicinity of Monk’s-Corner. Inthe close of the| ed on his march, from Wilmington towards Vir- 
menced separate and successful attacks, on con-) year, general Greene moved down into the low-|ginia. To favor the passage of the many rivers, 
voys and detachments in the vicinity of Charles- @, country, and about the same time the British} with which the country is intersected, two boats 
ton. In this manner was the war carried On.) abandoned their out-posts, and retired with their} were mounted on carriages and taken along 
While the British kept their forces compact, they whole force to the quarter house on Charleston lwith his army. The king’s troops proceeded 
could net cover the country, and the American neck. The defence of the country was given| several days without opposition, and almost 
genl. had the prudence to avoid fighting. When up, and the conquerors, who had lately carried | without intelligence. The Americans made an 
they divided the ir army, their detachments were! t)ojr arms to the extremities of the state, seldom | attempt. at Swiit creck and afterwerds at Fishing 
attacked and defeated, While they were in the aimed at any thing more than to secure them-| creek to stop their progress, but without any et- 
upper country, light parties of Americans annoy- colyes in the vicinity of the capital. The crops! fect. The British took the shortest road to Hali- 
ed their small posts in the lower settlements. which had been planted in the spring of the) fax, and on their arrival there defeated several 
“he people soon found that the late conquerors year under British auspices, and with the expec-| parties of the Americans and took some stores, 
were not able to afiord them their promised Pro-| tation of affording them supplies, fell into the | with very little loss on their side. The Roan- 
tection. The spirit of revolt became general,! hands of the Americans and administered to! oke, the Meherrin, and the Nottaway rivers 
and the royal interests declined daily. ‘them aseasonable relief. The battle of Eutaw| were successively crossed by the royal army, 
Che British having evacuated all their posts! may be considered as closing the national war|and with little or no opposition from the disper- 
to the northward of Santee and Congaree, andj, South Carolina. A few excursions were af-|sed inhabitants. In less thau a month (May 20.) 
wet — ee oe ee them- terwards made by the British, and sundry small) the march from Wilmington to Petersburg was 
Serves able fo Bolg all Uhat fertile country | enterprizes were executed, but nothing of more|completed. The latter had been fixed upon as 
which Is in a great measure enclosed by these} general consequence than the loss of property,|the place of rendezvous, in a private correspon- 
aves hey therefore once more resumed and of individual lives. Thus ended the cam-| pence with general Phillips. By this combination 
perp ee near the junction of the Wateree) naign of 1781, in South Carolina. At its com-|of the royal force previously employed in Virgin- 
co Ateiidine chee aoe eae meneement the British were in foree over all ia, with the troops which had marched from Wil- 
down tewards Charleston. He enaatbanaeanalll (the state; at its close they durst not, but with} mington, lord ¢ ornwallis was atthe head ofa very 
the Wateree and Congaree, and collected his great precaution, venture twenty miles from} powerfularmy. This junction was scarcely com- 
wholethate ou thedeudh tethe of dhe ienies soak harleston. History affords out few instances of| pleted, when lord Cornwallis received lord 
tending to act offensively. On his approach the commanders, who have achieved sO much with | Rawdon’s report of the advantage he had gain- 
British astived ‘about 40 miles denser Ohisleston equal means, as was done by General Greene in| ed over geante Greene, on the 25th of the pre- 
and took post at the Eutaw springs. ieee the short space of a twe lvemonth. He opened ceding month. 4 bout the same time he receiv- 
Greené @dvanced. with £000 men, to. eiteck the conn with gloomy prospects, but closed | ed information that three British regiments had 
them in their encampment at this plans His ole ith glory. ile uapaid and half naked army | Sailed from Cork for Charleston. ; at 
force was drawn up in two lines. The firet w a rad to cont nd with veteran soldiers, supplied These two events eased his mind of all aux- 
enna se ‘ ie Bret Was! with every thing that the wealth of Britain or/iety for South Carolina, and inspired bim with 
composed of militia, and the second of continen-| the plunder of Carolina could procure. Under| brilliant hopes of a glorious camps ign. He 
tal tropa, As the Americans advanced they! all these disadvantages, he compelled superior {sidered himself as having already cubdued both 
tellin with two parties of the British, three or bs | Fe sedi” a 7 “ eh Ca Tee rE Se — ‘ d in esa Z - mr — 
four miles a-head of their main army. ‘These num rales re tire from the extremity of the state. | the Carolinas, anc as being in a fair way to in- 
being briskly attacked soon retired. The mili- and confine themselves in the capital and its vi-| crease his military fame, by the addition of Vir- 
tia continued to pursue and fire, till the action eeesy 9 Had not his mind been of the firmest|ginia to the list of his conquests. By the late 
became general, and till they were obliged to give eee he w ould aere been discouraged; but} combination of the royal forees under Phillips 
way. They were well supported by the ene! 8 enemies found him as formidable on the}and Cornwallis, and by the recent arrival of a 








nental troops. In the hottest of the action col.! : . ae of a defeat, as on the morning after aN aes - Ine? . men directly from 

©, Williams, and lieutenant col. Campbell. wi Victory. New York, Virginia became the principal thea- 

‘ , = » Vampbdell, with eevee tre of operations for the remainder of the cam- 
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paign. The formidable force, thus collected in 
one body, called for the vigorous exertions of 
the friends of independence. The defensive 


operations, in Opposition to it, were prince ipally 

entrusted to the Marquis de la Fayette. arly | 
in the year he had been detached from the main 

American army on an expedition, the object of 
which was a co-operation wil French fleet 
in capturing general Arnold. On the failure of 
this, the Marquis marched back as far as the 

head of Elk. There he received an order to 
Virginia to Oppose the British for 
become more formidable by the arrival of a con- 
siderable reinforcement, under general Philips 
tle proceeded without delay to Richmond, and | 
arrived there the day before the British reached | 
Manchester, on the Opposite side Oo | 
Thus was the capital of Virginia, at that time 
filled with almost all the 
state, saved imminent danger. So great} 


numbers on the side of 


ha thie 


f James river. 


stores of th 


military 
from 
iperiority Ol 
the British, that the Marquis had before him a 
labor of the greatest difficulty, and was pressed 
with many 
ments of the could | 
provide against its utmost rage, he began to re- 
tire with his little army, which consisted only ot 
about 1000 regulars, 2000 militia, and 60 dra- 
cOOnSs. 


was the st 


einbarrassments. In the first mo- 
rising tempest, and till he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lord Cornwallis advanced from Petersburg to | til 
James river, which he crossed at Westown, an 


thence marching through Hanover county, cross- 
ed the South Anna or Pamunkey river. The | 
marqtis followed his motions, but ata guarded | 
The superiority of the British army, 
especially of their cavalry, which they easily 
supplied with good horses trom the stables aud | 
pastures of private gentlemen in Virginia, ena- 
bled them to traverse the country in all direc-} 
tions. Two distant expeditions were therefore | 
undertaken. ‘The one was to C s 
— the view of capturing the governor and as-| 

embly ofthe state. ‘The other to Point of Fork to 
destroy stores. Lieutenant colonel Tarleton, to} 
whom the first was committed, succeeded 
tar as to dispersg the assembly, capture seven of 
its members, at to dt stroy a great quantity oft 
stores at and near Charlotteville. The other ex-| 
pedition, which was commit ed to lieutenant co- | 
lonel Simcoe, was only im part succe sstul, for 
the Americans had previously rem ioved the most 
ot their stores from Point of Kor! In the ¢ 
of these marches and conntewadrohn S, immense 
quantities of property were destroyed, and sun- 
dry unimportant skirmishes took piace. The | 
Pritish made many partial coNquesis, but these | 
were seldom of longé r duration than their en- 
campments. The young marquis, with a de- 
gree of prudence that would have done honor 
to an old soldier, acted so 


cautiously on the de- 
tensive and made 50 ju 


! +} 
licious ach 
and shew: 


distance. 


« 
! 
yh 


barlotteville 


ourse 


ice of posts, 
dso much vigor and design in his 
wovements, as to prevent any advan 
taken of his weakness. In his circumstances, 
not to be destroyed, was triumph. He effected 
1 junction at Racoonford with general Wayne, 

who was at the head of 800 Pe nnsylvanians.-— 
While this junction was forming, the British 
got between the American army and its stores, 
which had been removed from Richmond to Al- 
bemarlte old court house. The possession of 
these was an object with both armies. The 
marquis by foreed marches got within a few 
miles of the when they 
two days march from Albemarle old court house. 
‘The British general considered himself as sure 
of his adversary, for he knew that the 
stores were his object; and he conceived it! 
lupracticable for the marquis to get between 
him and the stores; but by a road in passing 
which he might be attacked to advantage. The 
marquis had the addres himself 


lage being 





British ariny, 


io extricate 


| from this 
nearer road to Al! 


ces, Which had|a 


lal army in that city Was exposed 


|Clinton therefore required a detachmen 


1} Lord 


|}ecution of this p! 


}countryman, that the main 


lfell back. Lord Cornwallis, perhap 


|tants, and 


;coO.uplying 


York. 


were ;* 


difficulty, by opening in the night a 
old court house, which 
used and was much embar- 


marle 
had been long di 
rassed. To the surprize of lord Cornwallis, the 
marquis fixed himself the next day (June 18.) 
between the British army and the American 
Lord Cornwallis, finding his schem: 
frustrated, fell back to Richmond. About this 
army Was reinforced by Steu- 
militia f om the parts ad-| 
followed Cornwallis, and had the! 


ddress to impre s him with an idea that the 





Stores. 


time the marquis’ 


ben’s troops, and by 


jacent. He 


| American army was much greater than it really 
| was. 


His lordship therefore retreated to Wil- 
liamsburg. (Jun % The day after the main 


ig@nt co ps 
under colone! Butler, and sustained a consider- 


body of the British army arrived there, their] 
rear was attacked ‘be an American light 


abi . 
aAvDIC iOD>. 


About the time lord Cornwallis reached Wil- 
liamsburg, he received intelligence fron New 
York, setting forth the danger to which the roy- 
from a com- 
bined attack, that was said to be threatened 


hy, +] 


} 
Wy Lie 


French and 


earl Cornwallis, if he was not engaged in any 

important enterprize, and reco 

a healthy station, with an 
oe . 
Liat 


t aanger 


nmended to him 
ample defensive torce, 
New York was dispersed.— 
Cornwallis, thinking it expedient to com- 
y with this requisition, and judging that his 
command aftsrwards would not be adequate to 
maintain his present position at Williamsburg, 

to Portsmouth. Forthe ex- 


} 
)1 


_ 


determined to retire 
ojec t, it Was nece ssary to cross 
James river. The marquis de la Fayette, con- 
ceiving this to be a favorable opportunity tor 
acting offensively, advanced on the Eritish.— 
General Wayne, relying on the information of a 


ody of the British 


crossed James River, pushed forwards with 
} about 890 light troops to harass their rear. Con- 
trary to his expectations, he found the whol 
)| British army drawn up ready to oppose him. 


He instantly conceived that the best mode otf 
eXxtricating himself from his perilous situation 
would be, (July 6,) to assume a bold countenance 
and engage his adversaries before he atte i 
to retreat. He therefore pressed on for some 
time, and urged an a 





itack with spirit before he 
; suspecting 
an ambuscade, did not pursue. Ey this bold 
mancuvre, Wayne got off with but little loss. 
In the course ot various movements, 
the British were joined by few of the inhabi- 
carcely by any of - natives. The 
Virginians for the most part either joined the 
Americans, or, what was muc h more common, 
kept out of the way of the British. To pur- 
chase safety by submission, was the policy of 
very few, and these were for the most part na- 
tives of Britain. After earl Cornwailis had 
James river, he marched for Portsmouth. 
He had previously taken thi 
with the requisition of Sir Henry 
to send a part of his command to New 
but before they sailed, an eXpress ar- 
rived from Sir Henry Clinton with a letter, ex- 
pressing his preference of Williamsburg to Ports- 
mouth for the residence of the army, and his de- 
sire that Old Point Comfort or Hampton road 
should be secured as a station for line of battle 
ships. The commander in chief, at the sarne 
time, allowed his lors ish lip to ” tain any part o1 
the whole of the forces under his coimmand, tor 
compl ting this service. O: 1 €Xamination, 
| Hampton road was: not approved of as a statioa 
for the navy. It being a principal object of the 
|campaign to fix on a strong peru: nent post or 
pl: ice of arms in the ¢ ‘hesapeake for the security 
army and navy, and Portsmou th and 


these 


crossed 


necessary steps for 
- i 


Clinton, 


of both the 
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iampton road having both been pronounced un- 


ut jor that purpose, York Town and Gloucester 
Point were considered as most likely to accord 
With th views of 1 ie royal comm und Ts. — 
mouth yas therefore ey cua 1, and its garriso 
transferred to York Tow n. Lord. Cornwallis 
ivailed himself of sir Henry Clinton’s permis- 
ioh to retain the whol fore under his com- 
nia id, and i up ssed wv th hec y of es- 
tablishing a strong place of arms in t Chesa- 
peake, applied himself with industry to fortify 
his new po ts, soas to render them tenable by 
his } Sentarmy, amounting to 7000 men, against 
any force that he supposed likely to be brought 
against th ° 

At Liis pe 1 t officers of th British 
lavVy expected that the i in the West In- 
dies would join them, and that solid operations 
in Virginia would ina e-commence 
W ith 1icre sed Vicor. 

W hil they were indulging th hopes (Aug. 
30.) count de Grasse, with a French fleet of 28 
sail of the line from the West Indies, entered 
the Un 3a pe ake, and al it the Same time Intel- 
ligence arrived, that the French and American 


armies which had been lately stationed in tne 


more northern states advancing towards 
Virginia. Count de Gra se, without loss of time 
biocked up York river with three lars ge ship and 
some frigates, and prine ipal part of 
his fleet in Lynhaven bay. ree 
two hundred French troops, broug 
from the West indies, commanded by the Mar- 
quis de St. Simon, were disembarked and soon 
formed a junction with the continental 
troops unde the :marquis de la _ stte, and the 
whole took post at Williamsburg. An attack on 
this force was ented. | but before all the ar- 
rangeinents subservient to its execution were 
fixed upon, lctters of an early date in Septem- 
ber were reccived by lord Cornwallis from sir 
Henry Clinton, announcing that he would do 
royal army in the 
make every diversion in his pow- 
er, and that admiral Digby was hourly expected 
on the coast. On the reccipt of this intelligence 
var! Cornwallis, not thinking himself justified in 
hazarding an engagement, abandoned the reso- 
lution oe the combined foree of Fay- 
ette and St Simon. lt is the province of histo- 
ry tor late - what has happened, and not to in- 
ctures in the boundless field of con- 
encies; otherwise it might be added that 
oo aliis, by this change of opinion, lost a 
favorable opportunity of extricating himself from 
a ieunnnieaions of hostile force, which by farther 
concentration soon became irresistible. On the 
other hand if an attack had been made, and that 
had proved unsuccessful, he w ould have Been 
charged with rashness in not waiting for the 
prom sed co- p ratiou. On the same unce rtain 
ground of conjecturing what ought to have been 
done. it might be said that the knowledge earl Corn- 
wallis ha i of public affairs would have justified him 
in abandoning York Town, in order to return to 
South Carolina. It seems as though this would 
have been his wisest plan; but either from an 
opinion that his instructions to stand his ground 
were positive, or that effectual relief was proba- 
ble, his lord= hip thought proper to risk every 
thing on the issue of a siege. An attempt was 
to burn or dislodge the French ships in the 
to evacuate his posts at this ear- 
ly period, when that measure was practicable. 
“ Admiral Greaves, with 20 sail of the line, 
made an effort for the relief of lord Cornwallis, 
but without effecting his purpose. When he 
appeared off the capes of Virginia, M. de Gras- 
se went out to meet him, (Sept. 7;) and an inde- 
The British were 
Grasse tor 


> were 


moored the 
thousand 
se in tele Sees 


aiter 


his utmost to reinforce th 
Chi sapeake, or 
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made 
river, | ut none 


cisive engagement took place. 
willing to renew the action; but de 
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coming out of the capes was to cover a French 
fleet of eight line of battle ships, which was ex- 
pected from Rhode Island. In conformity to a) 
preconcerted plan, count de Barras, commander 
of this fleet, had sailed for the Chesapeake, about 
1e time de Gr sailed froin the West Indies 
w thesame place. To avoid the British fle: t, 
he had taken a circuit by Bermuda. For fear 
that the British fleet might intercept him on his 
approach to the capes of Virginia, de Grasse 
came out to be at hand for his protection.— 
While Greaves and de Grasse, were manau- 
vring near the mouth of the Chesapeake, count 
de Parras passed the former in the night, and 
fot within the capes of Virginia. This gave 
the fleet of his most christian majesty a decided 
superiority. Admiral Greaves soon took his 
departure ane 
apeake, 
digested plan of the campaign, the French and 
the American forces were marching through the 
middle states on their way to York-town. To 
understand in their proper connexion the great 
events shortly to be described, it is necessary to 
go back and trace the remote causes which 
brought on this grand combination of fleets and 
armies which put a period to the war. : 

The fall of Charleston in May 1780, and the 
complete route of the American southern army 
in August following, together with the increas- 
ing inability of the Americans to carry on the 
war, gave aserious alarm to the friends of inde- 
pendence. In this low ebb of their affairs, a 
pathetic statement of their distresses was made 
to their illustrious ally the king of France. To 
give greater efficacy to their solicitations, Con- 
gress appointed lieutenant colonel John Laurens 
their special minister, and directed him after re- 
pairing to the court of Versailles, to urge the 
necessity of speedy and effectual succor, and 
in particular to solicit for a loan of money, and 
the co-operation of a French fleet, in attempting 
some important enterprize against the common 
enemy. His great abilities as an officer, had 
been often displayed; but on this occasion, the 
superior talents of the statesman and negociator 
were Called forth into action. Animated as he 
was with the ardor of the warmest patriotism, 
and feeling most sensibly for the distresses of 
his country, his whole soul was exerted to inter- 
est the court of France in giving a vigorous aid 
to their allies, His engaging manners and insin- 
uating address, procured a favorable reception 
to his representations. He won the hearts of 
those who were at the head of public affairs, 
and inflamed them with zeal to assist a country 
whose cause was so ably pleaded, and whose 
sufferings were so pathetically represented. At 
this crisis, his most christian majesty gave his 
Amefican allies a subsidy of six millions of li- 
vres, and became their security for ten millions 
more borrowed for their use in the United Neth- 
erlands. A naval co-operation was promised, 
and a conjunct expedition again 1eir common 
foes was projected. 

The American war was now so far involved 
in the consequences of naval operations, that a 
superior, French fleet, seemed to be the only 
hinge on which it was likely soon to take a fa- 
vorable turn. The British army being parcelled 
in the different sea ports of the United States, 
any division of it blocked up by a French fleet, 
could not long resist the superior combined force, 
which might be brought to operate against it.— 
The marquis de Castries who directed the ma- 
rine of France, with great precision calculated 
the naval force, which the british could concen- 
tre on the coast of the United States, and dis- 
posed his own in such a manner as ensured 
him asuperiority. In conformity to these prin- 
ciples and in subserviency to the design of the 
campaign, M, de Grasse sailed in March 178 
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from Brest, with 25 sail of the line, several 
thousand land forces, and a large convoy amount- 
ing to more than 200 ships. 
this force was destined for the East Indies, but 
M.de Grasse with the greater part sailed for 
Martiniques The British fleet then in the West 
Indies, had been previously weakened by the 
departure of a squadron for the protection of 
the ships which were employed in carrying to 
England the booty which had been taken at St. 
Eustatius. The British admirals Hood and 
Drake, were detached to intercept the outward 
bound French fleet commanded by M. de Grasse, 
but a junction between his force and eight ships 
of the line and one of 50 guns, which were pre- 
viously at Martinique and St. Domingo, was ne- 
vertheless effected. By this combination of 


A 
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ded superiority. M. de Grasse having finished 


A smull part of| 


est the latter end of July. Flat bottomed boats 
sufficient to transport 5000 men, were built 
near Albany, and brought down Hudson’s river 
to the neighborhood of the American army be- 
\fore New York. Ovens were erected opposite 
|to Staten island, for the use of the French troops: 
|Every movement was made which was intro- 
iductory to the commencement of the siege. It 
was not a little mortifying to general Washing- 
ton, to find himself on the second of August to 
be only afew hundreds stronger than he was on 
the day his army first moved from their winter 
quarters. To have fixed on a plan of opera- 
tions, with a foreign officer at the head of a res- 
pectable force: to have brought that force from 
a considerable distance, in confident expecta- 
tion of reinforcements sufficiently large to com- 


1M. de Grasse re-entered the Ches-| fresh ships from Europe, with the French fleet |mence effective operations against the common 
All this time, conformably to the well} previously in the West Indies, they had a deci-|enemy, and at the same time to have engage- 


te violated in direct 
rest, and in a man- 
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ments in behalf of the 





|his business in the West Indies, sailed in the be- 
ginning of August with a prodigious convoy. 
After seeing this out of danger, he directed his 
course for the Chesapeake, and arrived there as 
has been related on the thirtieth of the.same 
month. Five days before his arrival in the 
Chesapeake, the French fleet in Rhode Island 
sailed for the same place. ‘These fleets, notwith- 
standing their original distance from the scene 
of action and from each other, coincided in 
their operations in an extraordinary manner, 
far beyond the reach of military calculation.— 
They all tended to one object and at one and the 


| 


nor suspected by the British, till the proper 
season for counter-action was elapsed. This co- 
incidence of favorable circumstances, extended 
to the marches of the French and American 
‘land forces. ‘The plan of operations had been 
so well digested, and was so faithfully executed 
by the different commanders, that general Wash- 
ington and count Rochambeau had passed the 
British head quarters in New York, and were 
considerably advanced in their way to York- 
town, before count de Grasse had reached the 
American coast. This was effected in the fol- 
lowing manner. Mons. de Barras, appointed to 
the command of the French squadron at New- 
port, (May 6,) arrived at Boston with despatches 
for count de Rochambeau. An interview soon 
after took place at Wethersfield, between gener- 
al Washington, Knox, and du Portail, on the 
part of the Americans, and count de Rocham- 
beau and the chevalier Chastelleux, on the part 
of the French. At this interview, an eventual 
plan of the whole cainpaign was fixed. This 
was to lay siege to New York in concert with a 
French ftieet, which was to arrive on the coast 
in the month of August. It was agreed that the 
French troops should march towards the North 
river. Letters were addressed by general Wash- 
intgon to the executive officers of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey, requiring them to fill up their battalions, 
and to have their quotas, 9200 militia in readi- 
jness, within a week of the time they might be 
called for. Conformably to these outlines of the 
campaign, the French troops marched from 
Rhode Island in June, and early in the follow- 
ing month joined the American army. About 
the time this junction took place, general Wash- 
ington marched his army from their winter en- 
campment near Peeks kill, to the vicinity of 
Kingsbridge. General Lincoln fell down the 
North river with adetachment in boats, and| 


| 





same time, and that object was neither known | 


opposition to their own 
ner derogatory to his } mal honor, was enough 
ito have excited stor and tempests, In any 
|mind less calm than tuat of general Washing- 
jton. He bore this hard trial with his usual mag- 
nanimity, and contented himself with repeat- 
jing his requisitions to the states, and at the 
same time urged them by every tie, to enable 
him to fulfill engagements entered into on their 
account, with the commander of the French 
troops. 

That tardiness of the states, which at other 
times had brought them near the brink of ruin, 
was now the accidental cause of real service. 
| Had they sent forward their recruits for the reg- 
}ular army, and their quotas of militiaas was ex- 
pected, the siege of New York would have 
commenced, in the latter end of July, or early 
jin August. While the season was wasting 
jaway in expecration of these reinforcements, 
ilord Cornwallis, as has been mentioned, fixed 
| himself near the capes of Virginia. His situa- 
ition there, the arrival of a reinforcement of 
3000 Germans from Europe to New York, the 
‘superior strength of that garrison, the failure of 
the states in filling up their battalions and em- 
bodying their militia, and especig@jly recent in- 
telligence from count de Grasse, that his desti- 
{nation was fixed to the Chesapeake, concurred 
labout the middle of August, to make a total 
ichange of the plan of the campaign. 

The appearance of an intention to attack New 
| York was nevertheless kept up. While this de- 
|ception was played off, the allied army crossed 
the North river, and passed on by the way of Phil- 
adelphia, through the intermediate country to 
York-town. An attempt to reduce the British 
|force in Virginia promised success with more 
expedition, and to secure an object of nearly 
| equal importance as the reduction of New York. 
No one can undertake to say what would have 
|been the consequence, if the allied forces had 
persevered in their original plan; but it is evi- 
dent from the event, that no success could have 
|been greater, or more conducive to the estab- 
‘lishment of their schemes, than what resulted 
itom their operations in Virginia. 

| While the attack of New York was in serious 
|contemplation, a letter trom general Washing- 
ton, detailing the particulars of the intended 
}operations of the campaign, being intercepted. 
fell into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton. After 
the plan was changed, the royal commander was 





| 


'so much under the impression of the intelligence 


contained in the intercepted letter, that he be- 
lieved every movement towards Virginia to be a 





took possession of the ground where fort Inde- 
pendence formerly stood. An attack was made 
upon him, but was soon discontinued. The British 
about this time retired, with almost the whole of 
their force to York Island. General Washing- 
ton hoped to be able to commence operations | 
gninst New York, about the middle, or at farth- | 


feint, calculated to draw off his attention from the 
defence of New York. Under the influence of this 
opinion he bent his whole force to strengthen that 
post, and suffered the French and American ar- 
mies to pass him without any molestation. When 
the best opportunity of striking at them was 








elapsed, then for the first time he was brought 
to believe that the allies had fixed 
for the theatre of their combined operations. As 
truth may be made toanswer the purposes of decep- 
tion, so no feint of attacking New York, could 
have been more successful than the real intention. 
In the latter ‘end of August (Aug. 24.) the 
American army began their march to V 
from the neighborhood New York. General 
Washington had advanced as far as 
before he received the news of the arrival of 
the fleet, commanded by monsieur de 
The French troops marched at the same time, 
and for the same place. In the course of this 
summer they passed through all the extensive 
settlements which lie between Newport and 
York-town. Itseldom,if ever happened before, 
that an army led through a foreign country, at 
so great a distance from their own, 
people of different principles, customs, languag 
and religion, behaved with so much regularity. 
Intheir march to York-town they had passed 


through 500 miles of a country abot 


Chest: r, 


Grasse. 


Iinding in 


on Virginia, | 


| with a line of 


irginia, | 
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army would be made for his relief. On the 
night after the receipt of this intelligence, earl 
Cornwallis quitted his outward position, and re- 
tired to one more inward. 
The works erected tor the 
town on the right, wert 
stockade in the rear. <A marshy 
front of the right, over which was 
placed a large redoubt. T S morass along the 
centre, which was defended | ine of 
ade , and by batteries: On the left ot the centre 
a hornwork with a ditch, a row of 


security of York- 


redoubts and batteries, 
ravine lay in 


SLOCK- 





was traize 
and an abbatis. Two redoubts were advanced 
|before the left. The combined forces advanced 


among a 


fruit, and at a time when the most delicious pro- | 


and near the 
opportunity 


ductions of nature, 
public highways, presented both ' 
and temptation to gratify their appetites. Yet 
s0 complete was their discipline, that in this 
long march, scarce an instance could be produ- 
ced of a peach or an apple being taken, without 
the consent of the inhabitants. General Wash- | 
ington and count Rochambeau reached Wil- 
liamsburg on the 14th of September. They, 
with general Chastelleux du Portail, and Knox 
proceeded (Sept. 


growing on 


14.) to visit count de Grasse on 
board his ship the Ville de Paris, and agreed 
a plan of operations. 

The count afterwards wrote 
that in case a British fleet app 
ceived that he ought to go out them 
at sea, instead of risking an ment in a 
confined situation.”? This alarmed the general. 
He sent the marquis de la Fayette, with a letter 
to dissuade him from the dangerous me 
This letter and the persuasions of the marquis 
had the desired effect. 

The combined forces proceeded on their way 
to York-town, partly by land, and partly down 
the Chesapeake. The whole, together with a 
body of Virginia militia, under the command of 
ceneral Nelson, amounting in the aggregate to 
12.000 men, rendezvoused at Williamsburg on 
the 25th of September, and in five days after, 
moved down to the investiture of 
The French fleet at the same time moved to the 
mouth of York river, and took a position which 
was calculated to prevent lord Cornwallis, either 


to W 


~ared, *“* he con- 


! tan 
asningion, 


and meet 


engage 


sasure. 





from retreating, or receiving succor by wa- 
ter. Previously to the march from Williams- | 
burg to York-town, Washington gave out in 


general orders as follows: ‘* If the enemy should 
be tempted to meet the army on its march, the 
general part icularly enjoins ‘the troops to place 
their principal reliance on the that they 
may prove the vanity of the which the 


British make of their peculiar prowess, in deci- 


bayonet, 
boast, 


e 
t! 


ding battles with that weapon.” 
The combined army halted in the evening, 
about two miles from York-town, and lay on 


their arms all night. On the next day cclonel 
Scammell, an officer of uncommon merit, and 
of the amiable manners, in approaching | 
the outer works of the British, w a mortally 
wounded and taken prisoner. About this time 
earl Cornwallis received a letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton, announcing the arrival of admira! Dig- 
by, with three ships of the line from Europe, 
and the determination of the general and 
officers in New York to embark 5000 men 
fleet, which would probably sailon the 5th of| 
October—that this fleet consisted of 


most 


a des} 
| wallis, dated on the 


rior country and iz 


flag 
ina when they 


23 sail of the | 
line, and that joint exertions of the navy and/|the enterprize, in his report to the 


iurious to the 
lresulted fron 
other hand, 


sisting to the last extremity. 
'ground of conjectures, I proceed to relat 


iat which place 


|ed orders by bringing 


and took possession of the 
the British had retired. bout this time the le- 
gion cavalry and mounted infantry, passed over 
~ river to Gloucester. General de Choisy in- 

sted the British post on that side so fully, as 
to cut off all com: nunie ation between it and the 
lcountry. In the mean time the royal army was 


ground from which 
} 


hen their 


straining every herve tostrengt works, 
and their artillery was constantly employed in 
impeding the operations of the combined army. 

On the 9th and 10th of October, the French and 
Americans opened their batteries. They kept 


jupa brisk and well directed fire from heavy can- 
non, from mortars and howitzers. The shel 
the besiegers re ached the ships in the harbor; 
| the »€ haro! 1 of 44 guns, and a transport ship, was 
burned. On the 10th, a messenger arrived with 
sae from sir Henry Clinton to earl Corn- 
30th of September, which 
stated various circumstances 
the probability of relief being obtained, by a di- 
rect movement from New York. Ear! Cornwal- 
lis was at this juncture advised to evacuate 
Visk-tow! n, and after passing over to Glouces- 
ter, to force his way into the country. . Whether 
this movement would have been successful, no 
one can with certainty pronounce, but it could 
not have produced any consequences more in- 
royal interest, than those which 
declining the attempt. On the 
had this movement been made, and 
defeated or captured in the inte- 
the mean time had sir Henry 
Clinton with the promised relief, reache .d Y ork- 
town, the precipitancy of the noble earl would 
have been perhaps more the subject of censure, 
than his resolution of standing his ground and re- 
From this uncertain 
real 


is of 


tending to ltessen 


he royal army 


i 


York-town.—/ events. 


The besiegers commenced their second parall- 
jel 200 yards from the works of the besieged. 
Two redoubts which were advanced on_ the 
left of the mritiots, greatly impeded the pro- 


[It was theretore 
excite a 


gress of the combined armies. 
roposed to carry them by storm. To 


| 
spirit of 
i 


emulation, the reduction of the one 
was committed to the French, of the other to 
'the Americans. The assailants marched to the 


assauit with unloaded arms; having passed the 
abbatis and paiisades, they attacked on all sides, 


land carried the r ‘doubt ina few minutes, with 
the loss of 8 killed and 28 wonnded. Lieuten- 
ant colonel beavens personally took the com- 
manding officer prisoner. His humanity and 


that of so overcame their resent- 
ments, that they spared the British, though they 
were charged when they went to the assault, to 
remember New London (the recent massacres 
shall be hereafter related) and 
to retaliate by putting the men in the redoubt 

the sword. Being asked why they had d 


his associates, 





isobe 7 





¢ them off as prisoners, they 
*¢ We could not put them to death, 
; begged for their lives.’? About five 
‘of the British were killed, and the rest wer 
captured. Colonel Hamilton, who conducted 


answ ered, 


marquis de la 
l 
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Fayette, mentioned to the 
ment, ** that incapable of 


detach- 
examples of 


honor of his 
imitating 


barbarity, and forgetting recent provocations, 
they spared every man who ceas¢ d to resist.”’ 
Che French w ially successful on their 
part. They carried the redoubt assigned to them 
with rapidity, but lost a considerable number of 


men. These two redoubts were ine] 
cond 
quent oper British 
couid not with propriety risk r peated allies 
One was projected at this time, (Uct. 16,) 


uded in 
parallel, and facilitated the subse- 


itions of the besSlevers. The 


con- 


sisting ot 400 men, commanded by lieutenant 
colonel Abercrombie. He procs eded so far as 
to force two redoubts and to spike eleven pieces 
of cannon. TI or r} tne officer a d soldiers 
displayed great bravery in this enterprize, yet 


their succes prod rced no essential adv antage. 


The cannon was soon unspiked and rendered 


By this time the batteries of the besiegers 
were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of 
heavy ordnance, and the works of the | esieged 
were so damaged, that they could scarcely shew 
a single gun. Lord Cornwallis had now no 


trom offering terms of capitulation 
escape. He determined on 
hough less practicable than 
altogether 





d. was not hope- 
prepared to receive the troops 
to transport them to Glouces- 
ubarkation had 
storm of wind and rain dis- 
-mployed business, and 
frustrated the whole scheme. The royal army, 
thus weakened by division, was exposed to in- 


one whole e! 


ON this 





creased danger. 


were sent to those who had passed, to 
With the 
hope of the Brit- 
Longer resistance could an- 
purpose, and might occasion the 


Orders 


the river to York-town. 





of this scheme the last 
army expired. 
swer ho rood 





loss of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis 
therefore wrote a letter to general Washington, 


24 hours, and 


that commissioners might be ap pointed to digest 


requesting a cessation of arms for 





terms of capitulation. It is markable while 
lieutenant colone] Laurens, the files r employed 
by general Washington on this occasion, was 
drawing up these articles, that his father was 
closely confined im the tower of London, of 
which earl Cornwallis was constable. By this 
singul ination of circumstances, his lord- 





>a prisoner, to the son of his own 
prisoner. 

The posts of York and were sur- 
rendered by a ca] itulation, (Oct. 19.) the prin- 
cipal articles of which were as follows: The 
war to Congress, and 
France. The officers to re- 


(rloucester 


troops to be prisoners of 
the naval force to 


tain their side arms and private property of 
every kind; but all property, obviously belong- 


ing to the inhabitants of the United States, to 
be subject to be reclaim: d. The soldiers to be 
kept in Virginia, Maryland Pennsylvania, and to 
be supplied with the same ratjons, as are allow- 
ed to soldiers in the service of Congress. A 





proportion ol! the officers to march into the coun- 
try with the prisoners; the rest to be allowed t 
proce »d on parole to Europe, to New Y ise or 


to any eel Ame rican maritime post tin posses- 

of n arching out 
with colors flying, which had been refused to 
Lincoln on his giving up Charleston, 
was now refused to earl Cornwallis: and gen- 
l appointed to receive the sub- 
royal army at York-town, pre- 
way his own had been con- 
| Lord Cornwal- 


sion of the British. The 


mission of the 
senalyw in ¢h . , 
cisely in the same 
ducted, about 18 months before. 
lis endeavored to obtain permission for the 
British and German troops to return to their re- 
spective } 


countries, under no other restrictions 
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than an engagement not to serve against France |army occasioned unusual transports of joy, in 
or America. He also tried. to obtain an indem-|the breasts of the whole body of the people.— 
nity for those ot the inhabitants who had joined Well authenticated testimony. asserts that the 
him; but he was obliged to recede from the|nerves of some were so agitated, as to produce 
former, and also to consent that the loyalists in|convulsions, and that at least one man expired 
his camp should be given up, to the uncondi-junder the tide of pleasure which flowed in 
tional mercy of their countrymen. His lordship| upon him, when informed of his lordship’s sur- 
nevertheless obtained permission for the Bonet-|render.* The people throughout the United 
ta sloop of war to pass unexamined to New| States displayed a social triumphand exultation, 
York. This gave an opportunity of secreting} which no private prosperity is ever able fully 
such of them, as were most obnoxions to the|to inspire. General Washington, on the day 
Americans. after the surrender, ordered ‘‘that those who 
The regular troops of France and America,| were under arrest should be pardoned and set 
employ din this siege, consisted of about 7000) at liberty.’? His orders closed as follows, ‘‘ di- 
of the former, and 5500 of the latter; and they|vine service shall be performed to-morrow in 
were assisted by about 4000 militia. Onthe part|the different brigades and divisions. The com- 
of the combined army about 300 were killed or| mander-in-chief recommends, that all the troops 
wounded. On the part of the British about 500;|that are not upon duty do assist at it with 
and 70 were taken in the redoubts, which were!a serious deportment, and that sensibility of 
carried by assault on the 14th of October. The|heart, which the recollection of the surprizing 
troops of every kind that surrendered prisoners! and particular interposition of Providence in 
of war exceeded 7000 men, but so great wasthe| our favor ciaims.’? Congress, (Sept. 6,) on re- 
number of sick and wounded, that there were| ceiving the official account of the great events 
only 3800 capable of bearing arms. The French| which had taken place at Yorktown, resolved 
and American engineers and artillery, merited to goin procession to church and return public 
and received the highest applause. Brigadiers| thanks to Almighty God for the advantages they 
general du Portail and Knox were both pro-|had gained. ‘They also issued a proclamation 
moted to the rank of major generals, on account| for “* religiously observing throughout the United 
of their meritorious services. Lieutenant colo-| States, the 13th of Dee ‘mber as a day of thanks- 
nel Gouviomand captain Rochefontaine of the | giving and prayer.” The singularly interesting 
corps of engineers, respectively received bre-|event of captivating a second royal army, pro- 
vets, the’former to the rank of acolonel, and the |duced strong emotions, which broke out in all 
latter to the rank of a major. the variety of ways with which the most rap- 
Congress honored general Washington, count |turous joy usually displays itself. 
de Rochambeau, count de Grasse and tlre offi- | While the combine d armies were advancing 
cers of the different corps, and the men under | to the siege of York-town, an excursion was 
them. with thanks for their services in the re- made from ie York, which was attended 
duction of lord Cornwallis. The whole project/ with no small loss to the Americans. General 
was conceived with profound wisdom, and the} Arnold, who had lately returned from Virginia, 
incidents of it had been combined with singu-| was appointed to conduct an expedition, the 
lar propriety. It is not therefore wondertul, object of which was the town of New London 
that from the remarkable coincidence in all its in his native country. The troops employed 
parts, it was crowned with unvaried success. |therein, were landed in two detachments on 
A British fleet and an army of 7000 men, des-| each side of the harbor, (Sept. 6.) ‘The one was 
tined for the relief of lord Cornwallis, arrived | egnmanded by lieutenant colonel Eyre and the 
off the Chesapeake on the 24th of October; but! o:rher by general Arnold. The latter met with 
on receiving advice of his lordship’s surrender, little opposition. Fort Trumbull and a redoubt 
they returned to Sandy-hook and New York.! which was inténded to cover the harbor, not 
Such was the fate of that general from whose being tenable were evacuated, and the men 
gallantry and previous successes the speedy crossed the river to Fort Griswold on Groton 
conquest of the southern states had been so/)jl!. This was furiously attacked by lieutenant 
confidently expected. No event during the!eolonel Eyre: The garrison defended them- 


war bid fairer for oversetting the in lependence|/selves with great resolution, but after a severe 
of at least a me of the confederacy, than his! conflict of forty minutes, the fort was carried 
complete victory at Camden; but by the conse-| by the as ailants. ‘Che Americans had not more 
quences of that action, his lore iship became the than six or seven men killed, when the British 
occasion of rendering that a re volation. which | carried their lines, but a severe execution took 


from his previous success was in danger of ter- place afterwards, though resistance had ceased. 
minating in arebellion. The loss of his army | An officer of the conquering troops enquired on 
may be con sidered as the closing scene of the entering the fort, wh o commanded. Colonel 


continental war in North America. | Ledy ard answered, “I did, but you do now, 
The troops under the command of lord Corn-/and presented “oy his sword. The colone] 
wallis had spread waste and ruin over the face | was immediately run through the body and kill- 
of all the country for four hundred miles on the|/ed, Between 30 and 40 were wounded, and 
sea coast, and for two hundred miles to the! about 40 were carried off prisoners. On the 
westward. Their marches from Charleston to! side of the British 48 were killed and 145 wound- 
Camden, from Camden to the river Dan, from!ed. Among the latter was major Montgomery, 
the Dan through North Carolina to Wilmington,| and among the former was colonel Eyre. About 
from Wilmington to Petersburg, and from Pe-| 15 vess« a loaded with the effects of the inhab- 
tersburg through many parts of Virginia, till|itants, retreated up the river, and four others 
they finally settled in York-town, made a route|remained in the harbor unhurt, but all except- 
of more than eleven hundred miles. Ex rery jing these were burned by the communication 
place through which they pas sed in these va-/of fire from the burning stores. Sixty dwelling 
rious marches, experienced the effects of their|liouses and 84 stores were reduced to ashes. 
rapacity. Their numbers enabled them to go|The loss which the Americans sustained by the 
whithersoever they pleased, their rage for plun-|destruction of naval stores, of provisions and 
der disposed them to take whatever the y had 
the means of removing, and their animosity iol. *The door keeper of Congress, an aged man. 
the Americans led them often to the wanton | died suddenly, immediately after hearing of the 
destruction of “oe they could -neither use nor | capture of lord Cornwallis’ army. This death 
earry off. By their means thousands had been| was universally ascribed to a violent emotion of 
;nvolved in Aycan The reduction of such an! political joy. 


merchanaize, was immense. Omen Arnold, 
having comple sted the object of the ex ‘edition, 
returned in eight days to New York. The 
Americans lost many valuable men, and much 
of their possessions by this incursion, but the 
cause for which they contended was uninju- 
red. Expeditions which seemed to have ‘no 
higher object than the destruction of property, 
alienated their affections still farther from Brit- 
ish government. They were not so extensive 
as to answer the ends of conquest, and the mo- 
mentary impression resulting from them, pro- 
duced no lasting intimidation. On the other 
hand, they excited a spirit of revenge against 
the authors of such accumulated distresses,. 

The year 1781 terminated, in all parts of the 
United States, in favor of ‘the Americans. It 
began with weakness in South Carolina, muti ny 
in New Jersey, and devastation in Virginia; 
nevertheless, in its close, the British were con- 
fined to their strong holds in or near New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah, and their whole ar- 
my in Virginia was captured. They in the 
course of the year had acquired much plunder 
by which individuals were enriche :d, but their 
nation was in no respect benefitted. The whole 
campaign passed away on their part without 
one valuable conquest, or the acquisition of any 
post or place, from which higher purposes were 
answered, than destroying publie stores or dis- 
tressing individuals, and enriching the officers 
and privates of their army and navy. The im- 
portant services rendered by France to the 
Americans, cemented the union of the two na- 
tions with additional ties. The orderly inoffen- 
sive behavior of the French troops in the United 
eat contrasted with the havoe of property 
nade by the British in their marches and excur- 
sions, was ra ntly turning the current of popu- 
lar esteem 1 favor of the former, and working 
a cieteetiian in the minds of the inhabitants, 
ereatly conducive to the establishment of that 
which had taken place in the government. The 
property of the inhabitants of Rhode Island, re- 
ceived no damage of any account from the 
French troops, during their eleven months re- 
sidence among them. The soldiers were rather 
aguardthan a nuisance. The citizens met with 
no interruption when prosecuting their lawful 
business, either by night or day, and were treat- 
ed with every mark of attention and re spect. 
While the progress of the British army, in a cir- 
cuitous march of 1100 miles from C harle ston to 
York-town, was marked with rapine and deso- 
lation; the march of the French troops from 
Rhode Island to the same place, a distance near- 
ly equal ima right ine, was productive of no 
inconvenie nce to the intermediate inhabitants. 
They were welcome guests wherever they came, 
for they took nothing by fraud or force, but 
punctually paid for all they wanted with hard 
money. In a contest where the good will of 
the people had so powerful an influence on its 
final issue, such Opposite modes of conduct 
could not fail of producing their natural effects. 
The moderation and jastice of the French, met 
with its reward in the general good will of the 
people, but the violence and rapine of the Brit- 
ish contributed, among other things, to work 
the tinal overthrow of al! their schemes in 
America. 

On the last day of this year, (Dec. 31, 1781,) 
Henry Laurens was released from his long con- 
finementin the tower of London. He had been 
committed there, as already related, on the 6th 
of October, 1780, **On suspicion of high trea- 
son,’ after being examined in the presence of 
lord Stormont, lord George Germaine, lord Hills- 
borough, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Juctice Adding- 
ton, and others. The commitment was accom- 
panied with a warrant to the lieutenant of the 
tower to receive and confine him. ‘Their lord- 


























ships’ orders were **To confine him a el 
prisoner; to be locked up every night; to be in 
the custody of two warders; not to suffer him to 

out of their sight one moment, day or night; 
to allow him no liberty of sp raking to any per- | 
son, nor to permit any person to speak to him ;| 


to deprive him of the use of pen and ink; to 
suffer no letter to be brought to him, nor any to 


go from him.’? Mr. Laurens was then fifty-five 
years old, and severely afflicted with the gout 
and other infirmities. In this situation he was} 
conducted to apartments in the tower, and was 
shut up in two small rooms which together 
made about twenty feet square, with a warder 
tor his constant companion, and a fixed bayonet 
under his window, -without any friend to con- 
verse with, and without any 
the means of ‘correspondence 


Y 


I 


rospr ctor evel 


Being debarred 


the use of pen and ink, he procured pencils, | 
which proved an useful substitute. After a 
month’s confinement, he was permitt 1 to walk 
out on limited ground, but a warder with a 
-word in his hand followed close behind This 
indulgence was occasionally taken for about 


three week when lord George Gordon, who 





was also a prisoner in the tower, unluckily met 
and asked Mr. Laurens to walk with him. Mr. ! 
Laurens declined the offer and instantly return- 
ed to his apartment. Governor Gore caught 
at this transgression of orders, and locked him 
up for 37 days, though the attending warder ex- 
culpated him from all blame. At end of 
that time the governorr nted so far, as to per- 
mit his P yer to walk on parade ) 
the door, but this honor, isco ¢ from him, wa 
refused. General Vernon, on hearing of what 
had passed, gave orders that Mr. Laurens should 
he permitted to walk out, and this exerc W 
in consequence thereof ined, after an inter- 
nission of two months and a ha 

About this t me, (Feb. 26, 1781, an old fh nd 
ind mercantile correspondent, having so ! 
the secretaries of state for Mr. | pure eniarre- 
ment on parole, a id having offered his 10 
fortune as security for his good conduct, n 
him ‘the following message: ‘“ Th wdships 

iy, if you will point out any thing for the ben- 
efit of Great Britain, in the ] 1t dispute with 
the eolonies, you shall be enlat | This pro- 
position filled him with indignation, apd pro- 
voked a sharp reply, part of which was in the 
following words: **l perceive from the mes- 

ige that you sent me, thatif I were a ras | 
might presently get out of the tower, but I i 
not. You have pledged your word and fortun 
lor my integrity. i will never dishonor you nor 
myself. I can foresee what will come to pass. 
Happen te me what may, | fear no possible con- 
sequences.” 

The same friend soon after visited Mr. Lau- 


ft alone with him 
nddressed him as foliows, ** 1 converse with 


] 


( 
i 


rens, (March 7,) and being ; 
you 


this morning, not particularly as your friend, but 
as the friend of Great Pritain. I have certata 
propositions to make, tor obtaining your tiberty, 


which I advise yon sh« 


‘\d take time to eonsid- 
Mr. Lamrens | 


er.” desired to know what they 


were, and added, ** That an honest man requi-| 


red no time to give an answer, in a case where 
concerned. Lid 
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|has been wrong, at some time or other of,his 
llite, and should not be ashamed to acknowledge 
it”? Mr. Laurens replied, “I will never sub-} 
scribe to my own infamy, and to t dishonor 
of my children.”? He was then told of long and 
painful confinement, ind hints w thrown 
out of the possible consequences of h usa! 
To which he replied, **l am afraid of no conse- 
quences but such as would flow froin dishonor- 
able acts.” 

In about a week after this interview, ( arch 
14,) major general James Grant, who had long 
been acquainted with Mr. Laurens, and had 
served with m near twenW year elore, G 
an ex pedit O against thai Cherokee Ind ans, 
visited him in the tower, and talked much of 
the inconveniences of his situation, and then 
1dd re ed HLdith ius Colone Laure Is, I 
brought paper and pencil to ike down any pro- 
| positions you have to n ke to ad tration, 
and I will deliver therm myself.”” Mr. Laurens 
replied, **I have pencil and paper, but not one 
proposition, b nd repea ya request to be 
enlarged on parole. [ had well weighed what 
consequences might follow fore I ent d in- 
to the present disput { took the path of jus- 
tice »nd honor, and no person il evils can cause 

e to shrink.”’ 

About ne lieutena color John Lau- 

ns, t eldest son of H L ns, arrived 
n Fran » ad 1¢ Sp Ciai i er of Congress. 
The father w ju {Oo write t nt 
withdraw . from the court France, and 

urances Wel! riven t it would Op it 
hi vol lo se requ he replied, ny 
mn o! gy a {has aw o! “OW sie 
should wt int terms yo iest, 
t would hay » € ct He wo ( y ¢ - 
clude, that cont ren and pel si0n ia 

oitens | a | ka »W ith a in Of HNon- 
Ol He »\ = li a I . al at wo ‘ i iy dow 

s lil Lo L\ le; | ali re pula 
not sacrific Ss hono O s8a\ my e, and 1 
applaud h 

Mr. Lauren penciied an ress to t se- 
( ar ol - 10 th ise Ol pen anda ink, ) 

lraw ab ) xchange on a merchant in Lon- 
jon who w i 3 it, fo ol Oo answer 
his immedia exXig cies, and » request hat 
us youngest on might e p ! ed to visit 
hh for the purpose of concerting a plan tor his 

r education and conduct in i TI 

was delivered to rrdships; bu vy, though 
they had made no provis yn for the support of 
I prisoner, returned no ans . Mr. Lau- 
;rens W is thus tett to ing~uish in conn ent 
under many infirmities, and without the means 
of applying his own resources on tl Spo yr 
his immediate support. 

As soon as Mr. | aul s had co t a Vea! 
in the tower, he was called upon to pay 91. 7s. 
10d. sterling to the two warders for attending 
on him. To which he replied, “1 was sent to 
the tower by the secretaries of state without 
money (for aught they knew)—their lordships 
have never supplied me with any thing. It is 





is iI 
lip iat t 
} 
isisted upon was nearl 





months since I informed 
fund I had hitherto sub- 


Lilt 
} + } ° 
exhausted, and prayed 


; How upwa oO 
is} 


their lordships tl he 





his honor was If,” sa he, **the | for leave to draw a billon Mr. John Nutt, who 
secretaries of state will enlarge me upon parole, |}was in my debt, which they have been pleased 
I will strictly conform to my engagement to do} to refuse by the most grating of all denials, a to- 
nothing directly or indirectly to the hurt of|tal silence, and now a demand is 91 


this kingdom. I will return to America, or re- 
inain in any part of England which may be as- 
signed, and surrender myself when demande 
It was answered, ‘*No, sir, you must stay in 
London among your fiiends. Thre ministers 
will often have occasion to send for and consult 
you. Youcan write two or three lines to the 


; 
t 


9 
a 


ministers, and barely say you are sorry for what 
IS past. 


| 


A pardon will be granted. Every man 





7s. 10d. It their lordships will permit me to 


draw for money where it is due tome, I will 
continue to pay my own expenses, but L will 


inot pay the warders whom I never employed, 
and whose attendance I shall | 
| pense with.’’ 

| Three weel the secretaries of 
'econsented that Mr. Laurens should have the 
luse of pen and ink, for the purpose of drawing 


ve glad to dis- 


KS after, State 


} 














a bill o ‘change, but they were taken away 
the mo that busi was done. 

About t ti llen Lau , jun., wre 
an fim r u ) d | borough for per- 
Mi ion tos h I ch his yrdsh p re- 

d to grant. Lk 1 stbeen 1 ted to 

t his fa er nd conv: te 1h 0 ra snort 

; but thie iii ry WN “i re no longer per- 
‘ alae Sct per 
Ge They hevert occasion eton 
t es ani iluted each Other, ot 
f inge a sing word, lest it might occasion a 

1} co } sin to that to which 
ord Geo u O been accessary. 

\ 17 lrew ira close, Mr. Lau- 
rens’ sul Qn »W c e generally 
known, a is ) } {; or. 
and odiut 1g ithors of his confine- 
ment. it a ) 1 ! netheacy 
ol y attempts, th 0 co ons could be 
O 2a fro lim. It w res d 
to reicase Nim, i u t 
mode. Mr. Laurens w not « y anv 
act, Which implied t was a sub- 

ct, and he had n committed a ich, on 
chi v fh vil treason Min = Ss, to Xtr 
il 5 ( S$ feu ive ir pro 
pos to take a I s arance a e court 
of King’s Bench. \ words of the . 
cog ance, U ( gn Lord the King,’’ 
wel read to M Laur s plied 1 open 
court, **N ! : i wit his de- 
Cia yi » Wi V1 Ws W i Vy Al icr- 

nl s | | Securities, | ,a oO gation 
ar ( a ( itt IX os Bench 
next Eas t ind fo oO iting 
i WiILNOUL lea Oo! coi i is i 
a long ld a ] u ire \i La Was 
ti Ly I 1s VW l 1 
at c w near, W 
( r¢e 1 fi oO ) vations to i l 
wa Ste 1 siie l rg 
con ie ’ ney ) - 
ne pe with A ca. M { 
ad a) g - 
\ as u 
| I Va é C- 
c S sa I i : 

< ol l i y ro 
him, he had no da ) Vins 
tenant genera W i 

wrt. 

{ \ R XAVI. 
Campaig¢ f 1782 Ke 2 and focla 
i Pe 1782 

At ca rnw s, genera 
Washington, w 9 rt s force 

turned tot \ New Yo lle was 

no cond } luction of that 
not urging es without es. An 
obstru of 1 comn ! mn Ww town 
and country, so! ve s shes, and 
] lato excurs ) we! t principal evi- 
d ices of an ex r state of wal This ina 
ereat ! sur wa 1150 t case 1! South Caro- 
lima. Fro Decet r 1781, general Greene had 
pe ssession of a th states € xcept Charleston 
and t \ ayer British sometimes sallied 
out o r | s, fo acquisition of property 
und provisions, it never for the purposes of 
congu r one of these near Com- 
bahe 1782.) lieutenant colonel John 
Laure hed officer, of uncommon 
. was mortally wounded. Nature had 

1 him with a large proportion of her 

est gifts, and these were highly cultivated 

by an elegant, useful and practical ¢ ducation. 
His patriotism was of the most ardent kind.— 


ke from 
arrival 


W her- 


W as oj Oo Ol 


The moment he ace, he br 
the amusements of London, and on 
in A the army. 


his 


} } 
r} ned 
me! s \ yuned 


Ca, 1 ai 
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ever the war raged most, 
found, 
his virtues, and an excess of it his greatest foi- 
ble. His various talents fitted him to shine in} 
courts or Camps, or popular assemblies. He had 
a heart to concetve, a head to contrive, a tongue 
to persuade, and a’ hand to execute schemes of 
the most extensive utility to his country, or rath-| 
er to mankind, for his enlarged philanthropy, 
knowing no bounds, embraced the whole hu- 
man race. This excellent young man, who was 
the pride of his ¢ountry, the idol of the army, 
and an ornament of human nature, lost his lite 
in the 27th year of his age, in an unimportant 
skirmish with a foraging party, in the very last! 
moments of the war. 

At the commencement of the year 1782, the} 
British had a more extensive range in Georgia, | 
than in any “other of the United States, but of 
this they were soon abridged. From the un-! 
successful issue of the assault on Savannah in 
1779, that state had eminently suffered the deso- 
lation of war. Political hatred raged to such a) 
degree that the blood of its citizens was daily} 
shed by the hands of each other, contending 
under the names of whigs and tories. <A few! 
of the friends of the revolution kept together in| 
the western settlements, and exercised the| 
powers of independent government. The whole 
extent between these and the capital, was sub-| 
ject to the alternate ravages of both parties.— | 
‘After the surrender of lord Cornwallis, general} 
Greene, being reipforeed by the Pennsylvania 
line, was enabled to detach general Wayne} 
with a part of the southern army to Georgia.—| 
General Clarke, who commanded in Savannah,| 
on hearing of their advance, sent orders to his 
officers in the out posts, to burn as far as they 
could, all the provisions in the country, and 
then to retire within the lines at the capital.—|! 
The country being evacuated by the British, the 
governor came with his council from Augusta} 
to Ebenezer, and re-established government in 
the vicinity of the sea coast. 

Colonel Brown, at the head of a considerable | 
force, marched out of the garrison of Savannah, 
(May 21, 1782,) with the apparent intention of 
attacking the Americans. General Wayne, by| 
a bold manceuvre, got in his rear, attacked him| 
at 12 o’clock at night, and routed his whole} 
party. A large number of Creek Indians, head-| 
ed by a number of their chiefs and a British of-| 
ficer, made a furious attack on Wayne’s infan-| 
try in the night. Fora few minutes they pos-| 
sessed themselves of his field pieces, but they} 
were soon recovered. In the mean time colo-| 
nel White, with a party of the cavalry, came) 
up and pressed hard upon them. Both sides} 
engaged in close quarters. The Indians dis-| 
played uncommon bravery, but were at length! 
completely routed. Shortly after this affair, a 
period was put to the calamities of war in that) 
ravaged state. In about three montiis after the} 
capture of lord Cornwallis was known in Great 
Britain, the parliament resolved to abandon all} 
offensive operations in America, (July 11.) In} 
consequence thereof every idea of conquest be-| 
ing given up, arrangements were made for 
withdrawing the royal forces from Georgia and| 
South Carolina. Peace was restored to Georgia, | 
after it had been upwards of three years in pos-| 
session of the British; and had been ravaged} 
nearly from one extreme to the other. It is| 
computed that the state lost by the war, one} 
thousand of its citizens, besides four thousand | 
slaves. In about five months after the British! 
left Georgia, they in like manner withdrew their| 
force from South Carolina, 
Charleston, who had remained therein while it 
was possessed by the British, felt themselves} 
happy in being delivered from the severities of| 
a garrison life. The exiled citizens collected, 


there Was he 


ed = fnenene ” 
to be| from all 


A dauntless bravery was the least aa 


|}every individual in the United States. 


| Sported with by both parties. 
who fell in battle or died by diseases brought on | 
by the war, many were inhumanly murdered by | 
d}men were killed on board one of the ships, and 
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quarters and 

‘states. ‘Thus in less than three years from the 
landing of the British in South Carolina, they 
Withdrew all their forces from it. In that time 
the citizens had suffered an 
evils. There was scarcely an inhabitant, how- 
ever obscure in character or remote in situation, 


| Whether he remained firm to one party or chang- 


ed with the times, who did not partake of the 
general distress. 
In modern Europe the revolutions of public 


affairs seldom disturb the humble obscurity of | 
private life; 


but the American revolution in- 
volved the interest of every family, and deeply 
affected the fortunes and happiness of almost 
South 
Carolina lost a great number of its citizens, and 
upwards of 20,000 of its slaves. Property was 
Besides those 


private assassination. The country abounded 
with widows and orphans. 


military life co-operating with the climate, de- 


.stroyed the healths and lives of many hundreds 


of the invading army. Excepting those who 
enriched themselves by plunder, and a few suc- 
cessful speculators, no private advantage was 
gained by individuals on either side, but an ex- 
perimental convietion of the folly and madness 
of war. 

‘Though in the year 1782 the United Sates af- 
forded few great events, the reverse was the 


case with the other powers involved in the con- | 


sequences of the American war. 

Minorca, after a tedious siege, (Feb. 5,) sur- 
rendered to the Duke de Crillon in the service 
of his most Catholic Majesty. About the same 
time the settlements of Demarara and Essequibo, 
which in the preceding year had been taken by 
the British, were taken from them by the French. 
The gallant marquis de Bouille added to the 


| Splendor of his former fame by reducing St. Eus- 
| tatia and St. Kitts, the former at the close of the 


ro 


year 1781, and the latter early in the year 1782. 
The islands of Nevis and Montserrat followed 
the fortune of St. Kitts. The French at this 
period seemed to be established in the West 
Indies, on a firm foundation. Their islands 
were full of excellent troops, and their marine 
force was truly respectable. The exertions of 
Spain were alsouncommonly great. The strength 
of these two monarehies had never before been 
so conspicuously displayed in that quarter of 
the globe. Their combined navies amounted to 
threescore ships of the line, and these were at- 
tended with a prodigious multitude of frigates 
and armed vessels. With this immense iorce 
they entertained hopes of wresting from his 
Britannic majesty a great part of his West In- 
dia islands. 

In the meantime, the british ministry prepa- 
red a strong squadron, for the protection of their 
ossessions in that quarter. This was com- 
manded by admiral Rodney, and amounted, af- 
ter ajunction with Sir Samuel Hood’s squadron, 
and the arrival of three ships from Great Britain, 
to 36 sail of the line. 

It was the design of count de Grasse, who 
commanded the French fleet at Martinique, 
amounting to 34 sail of the line to proceed to 
Hispaniola and join the Spanish admiral Don 
Solano, who with sixteen ships of the line and 
a considerable land force was waiting for his 
arrival, and to make, in concert with him, an 
attack on Jamaica. 

The British admiral wished to prevent this 


The inhabitants of} junction, or at least to force an engagement be- 
Admiral Rodney came up | 
‘closed the national war in North America, so 


fore it was effected, 
with count de Grasse, [April 8,] soon after he 
had set out to join the Spanish fleet at Hispani- 
ola. Partial engagements took place on the 


took possession of their | three 
| other. 


accumulation of 


'distributed on 


™ seacerenel . 
ne severities of a} 


| Jamaica. 


i strike. 
tunes that he was on the point of forming a 


first days, after they came near to each 

In these, two of the French ships were 
so badly damaged, that they were obliged to 
quit the fleet. On the next day a general en- 
gagement took place: [April 12:]) This began 
at seven in the morning, and continued till past 
six in the evening. There was no apparent 
superiority on either side till between twelve 
and one o’clock, when admiral Rodney broke 
the French line of battle, by bearing down up- 


/on their centre, and penetrating through it.— 


The land forces, destined for the expedition 
against Jamaica, anrounting to 5500 men, were 
board the French fleet. Their 
ships were therefore so crowded, that the 
slaughter on board was prodigious. The battle 
was fought on both sides with equal spirit, but 
with a very unequal issue. The French for 


near a century, had not in any naval engage- 


ment been so completely worsted. Their fleet 
was little less than ruined. Upwards of 400 


the whole number of their killed and wounded 
amounted to several) thousands, while the loss 
of the British did not much exceed 1100 men. 
The French lost in this action, and the subse- 
quent pursuit, eight ships of the line. On board 
ii.c capivred ships, was the whole train of ar- 
tillery, with the battering cannon and travelling 
carriages, intended for the expedition against 
One of them was the Ville de Paris, 
so called from the city of Paris having built her 
at its own expense, and made a present of her 
to the king. She had cost four millions of li- 
vres, and was esteemed the most magnificent 
ship in France; she carried 110 guns and had 
on board 1300 men. This was truly an unfor- 
tunate day to count de Grasse. Though his 
behavior throughout the whole action was firm 
and intrepid, and his resistance continued till he 
and two more were the only men left standing 


upon the upper deck, he was at last obliged to 


It was no small addition to his misfor- 


junction, which would have set him above all 
danger. Had this taken place, the whole Brit- 
ist naval power in the West Indies, on princi- 
ples of ordinary calculation, would have been 
insufficient to have prevented him from carry- 
ing into effect, schemes of the most extensive 


| consequence. 


The ships of the defeated fleet fled in a varie- 
ty of directions. Twenty-three or twenty-four 
sail made the best of their way to Cape Fran- 
cois. This was all that remained in a body of 
that fleet, which was lately so formidable. By 


(this signal victory, the designs of France and 


Spain were frustrated. No farther enterprizes 
were undertaken against the fleets or posses- 
sions of Great Britain in the West Indies, and 
suchaneasures only were embraced, as seemed 
requisite for the purposes of safety. When the 
news of admiral Rodney’s victory reached 
Great Britain, a general joy was diffused over 
the nation. Before there had been much des- 
pondency. Their losses in the Chesapeake and 
in the West Indies, together with the increas- 
ing number of their enemies, had depressed the 
spirits of the great body of the people; but the 


‘advantages gained on the 12th of April, placed 


them on high ground, either for ending or pros- 
ecuting the war. It was fortunate for the Amer- 
icans, that this success of the British was pos- 
terior to their loss in Virginia. It so elevated 
the spirit 3 of Britain, and so depressed the hopes 


‘of France, {that had it taken place prior to the 


surrender of lord Cornwallis, that event would 
have been less influential in disposing the na- 
tion to peace.’ As the catastrophe of York-town 


the defeat of de Grasse, in a great measure, put 
a period to hostilities in the West Indies. 











Other decisive events soon followed, 
disposed another of the belligerent powers toa 
pacification. Gibraltar, though successively re- 
lieved, still continued to be besieged. The re- 
duction of Minorca inspired the Spanish nation 
with fresh motives to perseverance. The Duke} 
de Crillon, who had been recently successful in 
the siege of Minorca, was appointed to conduct 
the Gibraltar, and it was resolved to 
employ the whole strength of the Spanish mon- 
archy in seconding his operations. No means 
were neglected, nor expense spared, that prom- 
ised to forward the views of the 


siege of 


besiegers.— 


From the failure of all plans, hitherto adopted | 


reduction of Gibraltar, it was 
resolved to adopt new ones. Among the va- 
rious projects for this purpose, one which had 
been formed by the Chevalier D’Arcon, 
deemed the most worthy of trial. This was to 
construct such floating ‘batteries as could neith- 
er be sunk nor fired With this view their 
bottoms were made of the thickest timber, and 
their sides of wood and cork long soaked in wa- 
er, with a large layer of wet sand between. 

To prevent the effects of red hot balls, a num- 
ber of pipes were contriv d to carry water 
through every part of them, and pumps were 
provided to keep these constantly supplied with 
water. The people on board were to be shel- 
tered from the fall of bombs by a cover of rope 
netting, which was made sloping, and overlaid 
with wet hides. 

These floating batteries, ten in number, were 
made out of the hulls of large vessels, cut down 
for the purpose, and carried from 28 to 10 guns 


for effecting the 


each, and were seconded by 80 large boats} 
inounted with guns of heavy metal, and also 
by a multitude of frigates, ships of force, and 


some hundreds of small craft. 

General Elliott, the intrepid defender of Gib- 
raltar, Was not ignorant that inventions of a pe- 
culiar kind were prepared against him, but 
knew nothing of their construction. 
theless provided for every circumstance of dan- 
ger that could be foreseen or imagined. The} 
13th day of September was fixed upon by the be- 
siegers for making a grand attack, when the 
new invented machines, with all the united 
powers of gunpowder and artillery in their 
highest state of improvement, were to be called 
into action. The combined fleets of France 


and Spain in the bay of Gibraltar amounted to | 


48 sail of the line. The batteries were covered | 
with 154 pieces of heavy brass cannon. Thre 
numbers employed by land and sea against the 
fortress were estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand men. With this force, and by the fire of 
300 cannon, mortars and howitzers, from the 
adjacent isthmus, it was intended to attack 





was 


| posite element. 


some 
| wasteful wars. The 


He never- | 


jample 
|for their 


‘|sion of human blood. 


; were 


every part of the British works at one ae the | 


same instant. The surrounding hills were cov- 
ered with people assembled to behold the spec- 
tacle. The cannonade and bombardment was 
tremendous. The showers of shot and shells 
from the land batteries, and the ships of the be- 
siegers, and from the various works of the gar- 
rison, exhibited a most dreadful scene. Four 
hundred pieces of the heaviest artillery were 
playing at the same moment. The whole Pen- 
insula seemed to be overwhelmed in the torrents 
of fire, which were incessantly poured upon it. 
The Spanish floating batteries for some time 
anewered the expectations of their framers.— 
The heaviest shells often rebounded from. their 
tops, while thirty-two pound shot made no visi- 
ble impression upon their hulls. For some hours, 
the attack and defence were so equally support- 
ed, as scarcely to admit any appearance of su- 
periority on either side. The construction of 
the battering ships was so well calculated for 


withstanding the combined force of fire and ar-{to oo high mightinesses a memoria! 


tillery, that they seemed for some time to bid | 





| increased 
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which | defi: ince to the powe rs of the } \eaviest ordnance. 


In the afternoon the effects of hot shot became 


| . . 
|visible. At first there was only an appearance 


of smoke, but in the course of the night, after 
ithediire of the garrison had continued about 15 


the floating batteries were in 
ral more were visibly beginning 
endeavors of the b were 


hours, two of 
iflames, and seve 
to kindle. The 
now exclusively directed to bring off the men 
from the burning vessels, but in this they were 
interrupted. Captain Curtis, who lay ready 
iwith 12. gun boats, advanced and fired upon 
them with such order and expedition, as to 
throw them into confusion before they had fin- 
ished their business. They fled with their 
boats, and abandoned to their fate great num- 
| bers of their people. The opening of day-light 
disclosed a dreadful spectacle. Many 
were seen in the midst of the flames crying out 
for help, while others were floating upon pieces 
tof timber, exposed to equal danger from the op- 
The generous humanity of the 
victors equalled their valor, and was more 
honorable, as the exertions of it exposed them 
to no less danger than those of active hostility. 
In endeavoring to save the lives of his enemies, 
captain Curtis nearly lost his own. While for 
the most benevolent purpose he was along side 
he floating batteries, one of them blew up, and 
heavy pieces of timbar fell into his boat 
}and pierced through its bottom. By similar peril- 
ous exertions, near 400 men were saved from 
inevitable destruction. The exercise of human- 
ity toan enemy, under such circumstances of 
immediate action, and impending danger, con- 
ferred more true honor than could be acquired 
by the most splendid series of victories. It in 
degree obscured the impression made to 
the disadvantage of human nature, by the mad- 
ness of — in destroying each other by 
floating batteries were all 
violence of their explosion was 
doors and windows ata 


esiegers 


> 


most 


the 


some 


consumed. The 


such as to burst open 


great distance. Soon afier the destruction of 
the floating batteries, lord Howe, with 35 ships 
of the line, brought to the brave garrison an 


thing oui either 
support or their defence. This com- 
plete relief of Gibraltar, was the third decisive 
event in the course of a twelvemonth which 
favored the re-establishment of a general peace. 
The capture of the British army in Virginia— 
the defe al of count de Grass@y and the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish floating batteries, inculcated 
jon Great Britain, France and Spain, the policy 
of sheathing the sword, and 
Each nation found, ofa 
review of past events, that though their losses 
great, their gains were little or nothing. 
By urging the American war, Great Britain had 
her 


supply of every 


at least 50,000 of her 
mortification she had brought 


subjects. To add 
all this on herself, 


\by pursuing an object the attainment of which 


seemed to be daily 
fits of which, even though it could have 
attained, were very problematical. While Great 
Britain, France and Spain were successively 
brought to think favorably of peace, the United 
States of America had the consolation of 
lic acknowledgment of their independence by a 
second power of Europe. This was effected in 
a great measure by the address of John Adams. 


less probable, and the bene- 


been 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


On the capture of Henry Laurens, he 
commissioned to be the minister plenipotet itiary 
of Congress, (Jan. 1, 1781,) to the states gene ral 
of the united provinces, and was also empow- 
ered to negociate a loan of money among the 
Hollanders. Soon after his arrival he prese ‘€ i 
° {Apri il 9 ° 


| 1781,) in which he informed them that the Uni 





stopping the effu-; 


national debt one hundred mil-| 
|lions of pounds sterling, at id wasted the lives of) 
to her 


a pub-| 


had been| 


11S 


ted States 
him a commission with full power’ and instruc- 


of America, had thought fit to send 
to confer with them concerning a treaty 
of amity and @ommerce, and that they had ap- 
pointed him ta be their minister plenipotentiary 
to reside neag them. imformation. was 
atthe same time-communicated to the stadthold- 
er, the prince of Orange 


tions, 


Similar 


About a year after the~presentation of this 
memorial, {April 22, 782,] it was resolved 
‘that the said Mr. Adams was agreeable to their 


~— mightinesses, and 
1 


ki W led red 
ti ae 
had been taken 
exert 
the states genei il, iat they 
connecting the United States. 
These representations, together with some re- 
cent successes in their ‘sts on the sea with 
ain, and their evident commercial in- 
encouraged them to venture on 
the second power of Europe, to acknowledge 
American Independence. 

Mr. Adams having gained this point, proceed- 
negociation of a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the two countries, [Oct. 8.} 
This was in a few months concluded, to the re- 
ciprocal sat sti ction of both parties. The same 
success which attended Mr. Adams in these ne- 
gociations, ‘aanaiemaae to follow him in obtaining 
a loan of money, which wasa seasonable 
supply to his almost exhausted country. 

Mr. Jay had for nearly oe e years past exer- 
ted equal abilities, and equal industry with Mr. 
Adams, in endeavoring to negotiate a treaty be- 
tween the United on s and his most Catholie 
Majesty, but his exertions were not crowned 
with equal success. 

To gain the friendship of the Wy aah Con- 
gress passed sundry favoring the 
wishes of his most Cath 10lic Majesty to re-annex 
the two Floridas to his dominions. Mr. Jay was 
instructed to contend for the right of woe U 


that He 
in quality of minister 
Before this was obtained, much pains 
and much ingenuity. had been 
1d, to convince the rulers and people of 


had an interest in 


should be ac- 
plenipoten- 


themselves with 
conte 


Great Brit 


terest, being 


} 


ed on the 


most 


} 
! 
i 


Se 


nited 
States to Po free navigation of the river Missis- 
sippi, and if an express acknowledgment of it 


ou not . obtained, he 
samedi to any stipulation, 
be re linquishe i. But 
j 


was restrained from 

by which it should 
in February 1781, when 
ord Cornwallis was making rapid progress in 
ovefrunning the southern states, and when the 
mutiny of the Pennsylvania line and other un- 
favorable circumstances depressed the spirits of 
Americans, Congress, on the recommenda- 
tion of Virginia, directed him to recede from his 
instructions, so far as they insist on free 
navigation of that part of the river Mississippi, 
which lies below the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude, and on a free port or ‘low the 
same : provided such cession should be unalter- 
ably insisted on by Spain, and provided the free 
navigation of the said river al ove the said de- 
gree of north latitude should be acknowledged 
and guaranteed by his Catholic Majesty, in €0m- 
mon with his own subiects. 

These propositions 
ters of his most Catholic 
1781,] but not accepted. Mr. Jay in his own 
name informed them, ** That if the acceptance 
of this offer should, together with the proposed 
poned to a general peace, the 
United should cease to consider them- 
selves bound by any propositions or offers he 
might then make in their behalf.” 

Spain having delayed to decept of these te 
which originated more in necessity 


the 


the 


ports b 


the minis- 
[Sept. 22, 


made to 
M yjesty, 


were 


liz ance he nostt 
alll t I 


; 


States 


rms, 
than policy, 








till the crisis of American independence was 
past, Congress, appre hensive that their offered 


relinquishment of the free navigation of the 
Mississippi should at that late hour be accepted, 
instructed thei ‘ir minister » [Aug. 7 7... 1seeet, To 
forbear making any overtures to the court of 





- 


ai ape 





Snsin, or entering into any y stipulations, in, con- 
sequence of any which he had previously made.’ 
The ministers of his most Catholic Majesty, 
from indecision and tardiness ofe deliberation, 
let slip an opportunity of gaining a favorite 
point, which fromthe increasing numbers of 
the western settlements of the United States, 
seems to be removed ata daily 
tance. Humiliating offers, made and rejected 
in the “hour of distress, will not readily 
newed in the day of prosperity. 

It was expected, not only by the sanguine 
Americans, but by many in England, that the 
capture of Cornwallis would instantly dispose 
the nation to peace; but whatever might have 
been the wish or the interest of the pe ople , the 
American war was too much the favorite of 
ministry.to be relinquished, without a struggle 
for its continuance. 

Just after intelligence arrived of the capitula- 
tion of York-town, [Nov. 27, 1781,] the king of 
Great Britain, in his speech to parliament, de- 
elared **That he should not angwer the trust 
committed to the sovereign of a free people, if 
he consented to sacrifice either to his own de- 
sire of peace, or to their temporary ease and re- 
lief, those essential rights and permanent inter- 
ests,.upon the maintenance and preserv: ation 
of which the future strength and security of the 
country must forever depend.” The detern 1in- 
ed lauguage of this speech, pointing to the con- 
tinuance of the American war, was echoed back 
by a majority of both lords and commons. 

‘In a few days after, it was moved in the 
house Of commons, [Dec. 12,] that a resolution 
should be adopted declaring it to be their opin- | 
jon “That all farther attempts to reduce the 
Americans to obedience by force would be inef- 
fectual, and injurious to the 
Great Britain.’? Though the debate on this sub- 
ject was continued till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and though the opposition received addi- 
tional strength, yet the question was not carried. 
The same ground of argument was soon gone 
over again, (Jan. 4, 1782,] and the American 
war underwent, for the fourth time since the 
beginning of the session, a full discussion ; but 
no resolution di approving its farther prosecu- | ¢ 
tion, could yet obtain the assent of a majority of 
the members. The advocates for peace beeom- 
ing daily more numerous, it was moved by gen- 
eral Conway, (Feb. 22,] “That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that he will 
be please xd to give directions to his ministers not 
to pursue any longer the impracticable object of 
reducing his majes ty’s revolted colonies by force 
to their allegiance, by a war on the continent of 
America.” This brou; ght forth a repetition of the 
former arguments on the subject and engaged 
the attention of the house till two o’clock in the 
morning. Ona division, the motion for the ad- 
dress was lost by vote. In the course 
of these debates, while the minority were gain- 
ing ground, the ministry were giving up one 
point after another. They at first consented 
that the war should not be carried on tothe 
same extent as formerly—then that there should 
be no internal continental war—next that there 
should be no other war than what was necessa- 
ry for the defemce of the posts already in their 

yossession—and last of all, none but against the 
een in America. 

The ministry as well as the nation began to 
be sensible of the impolicy of continental opera- 
tions, but hoped that they might gain their 
point by prosecuting hostilities at sea. Every 
opposition was therefore made by them against 
the total dereliction of a war, on the success of} 
which they had so repeatedly pledged them-| 
selves, and on the continuance of which they 
held their places. General Conway, in five 
days after, 


a single 


increasing dis- | 


be re-| 


true interests of 


(Feb. 27,) brought forward another | 


AMERICA 


HIS STOR ¥ OF 


| motion e xpresse ed in different w ords, but to the | 


>/same effect with that 


which had been lost by a 
isingle vote. This caused a long debate which 
lasted till two o’clock in the morning. It was 
ithen moved to adjourn the debate till the 13th of 
|March. There appeared for the adjournment 
}215, and against it 234, 
| The original motion and an address to the 
|king formed upon the resolution, were then 
carried without a division, and the address was 
ordered to be presented by the whole house. 

To this his majesty answered, ‘*that-in pur- 
suance of their advice, he would take such mea- 
sures as should appear to him most conducive 
|to the restoration of harmony between Great 
| Britain and the revolted colonies.”’? The thanks 
lof the house were voted for this answer. But 
ithe cuarded language thereof, not inconsistent 
with farther hostilities against America, together 
with other suspicious circumstances, induced 
igeneral Conway to move another resolution, 
| expressed in the most decisive language. This 
jwas to the following effect: ‘* That the house 

as enemies ‘to his majesty and 


| would consider ¢ 

| the country, all those who should advise or by 
any means attempt the further prosecution of an 
offensive war, on the continent of North Amer- 
ica, for the purpose of reducing the colonies to 
obedience by force.’? This motion, after a fee- 
ble opposition, was carried without a division, 
jand put a period to all that chicane ‘ry by which 
ministers meant to distinguish between a prose- 
cution of offensive war in North America, anda 
total dereliction of it. This resolution and the 





|may be considered as the closing scene of the 
American war. As jt was made a parliamentary 
war, by an address,from parliament for its own 
prosecution in February 1775, it now was no 
longer so, by an address from the most numerous 
house of the same parliament in 1782, for its 
discontinuance. A change of ministry was the 
|consequence of this total change of that politic: ul 
system which, for seven years had directed the 
affairs of Great Britain. A new administration 
was formed under the ar uspices of the Marquis 


J 
American war. It 
has been said that the new minister stipulated 


characters who opposed the 
| with the court before he entered into office, that 
there should be peace with the Americans, and 
that the acknowledgement of their i: idependence 
should not be a bar to the attainment of it. 
(Soon after the Marquis of Rockingham, on whom 
Great Britain relied with a well placed confi- 
dence, for extrication from surrounding 
rassments, departed this life, and his much la- 
mented death for some time obscured the agre 





eimbar- 


jable prospects which had lately began to dawn 
lon the nation. On the decease of the noble 
marquis, earl Shelburne was appointed his sue- 


jcessor. To remove constitutional impediments 
to negociate with the late British colonies, an 
act of parliament was passed, 
crown powers for negociating or concluding a 
general or particular peace or truce with the 
whole or with ar_ part of the colonies, and for 
setting aside all former laws, whose operations 
were In contravention of that purpose. 

Sir Guy Carleton, who was lately oppointed 
to the command of the 
merica, was instructed to use his endeavors for 
carrying into effect the wishes of Great Brit rain, 
for an accomodation with the Americans. He| 
therefore despatched a letter to general Was sh- | 
ington, informing him of the late proceedings of 
parliament, and of the dispositions so favor rable | 





|preceding address, to which it had reference, 


lof Rockingham, (July 1,)and was composed of 


= - — —— = ——— —=————— 
were considered as introductory to a scheme 
for opening negociations with Congress or the 
states, without the concurrence of their allies. 
This caused no small alarm and gave rise to 
sundry resolutions, by which several states de- 
clared, that a proposition from the enemy to all 
or any of the United States for peace or truce, 
separate from their allies, was inadmissible. 
Congress not long after resolved, “that they 
would not enter into the discussion of any over- 
tures for pacific ation, but in confidence ‘and i 

concert with his most christian majesty, and as 
a proof of this, they recommended to the sev- 
eral states to pass laws, that nosubject of his Bri- 
tanic majesty coming directly or indirectly from 


lany part ofthe British dominions, be admitted 


| mediators 


into any of the United States during the war.” 
This decisive conduct extinguished all hopes 
that Great Britain might have 
making a separate peace with America. Two 
of the first sovereigns of E urope, the Empress of 
Russia and the Emperor of Germany, were the 
peace. Such was the state of the contending 
parties, that the intercession of powerful medi- 
ators was no longer necessary. The disposition 
of Great Britain to recognize the independence 
of the United States, had removed the princi- 
pal difficultv, which had hitherto obstructed a 
general pacification. It would be curious to 
trace the successive steps by which the nation 
was brought to this measure, so irreconcilable to 
their former declarations. Various auxiliary 
causes might be called to account for this great 
change of the public mind of Great Britain, 


jbut the sum of the whole must be resolved into 


this simple proposition, “‘ That it was unavoid- 
able.”? A state of perpetual war was inconsis- 
tent with the interests of a commercial nation. 
Even the longer continuance of hostilities was 
forbidden by every principle of wise policy, 
The avowed object of the alliance between 
Franee and America, and the steady adherence 
of both parties to enter into no negociations with- 
out the concurrence of each other, reduced 
Great Britain to the alternative of continuing 
hopeless and unproduc tive war, or of negotia- 
ting under the idea of recognizing American 
independence. This great change of the public 
mind in Great Britain, favorable to American in- 
dependence, took place between November 
1781, and March 1782. In that interval Mr. 
Laurens was released: from his confinement in 
the tower. Detore and after his release, he had 


i fre quent opportunitic s of demor istrating to per- 


granting to the} 


ifrom the continuance 


royal army in North A-| 


to America, which were prevalent in Great Bri-| 


tain, and at the same time solicited a pasport for 


gress. Lis request 


was refused. The appli- 
cation for it, with its 


concomitant circumstances 


sons in power, that from his personal know- 
ledge of he sentiments of Congress, and of their 
instructions to their ministers, every hope of 
peace without the acknowledgment of indepen - 
dence, was illusory. Seven years experience 
had proved to the nation that the cor quest oft 
the American states was impracticable; they 
now received equal conviction, that the recog- 
nition of their independence, was an indispen- 
sable preliminary -to the termination of a war, 
of which, neither profit 
nor honor was to be acquired. 
Great Britain fora long time resisted, but that 
usurping passion was obliged to yield to the su- 
perior influence of interest. The feelings of the 
great body of the people were no longer to be 
controlled, by the honor of ministers, or romantic 
ideas of national dignity. At the close of the 
| war, a revolution was effected in the sentiments 
jof the inhabitants of Great Britain, not 
;markable than what in the beginning of it, 
place among the citizens of America. 

In lepende nee which was neither thought of 


less re- 


took 


/nor wished for by the latter in the year 1774, 


his secretary, Mr. Morgan, to pay a visit to Con-| and 1775, 
' 


| object. 


became inthe year 1776 their favorite 
A recognition of this, which thronghout 


> the war, lad been with few exceptions the ob- 





entertained, of 


in accomplishing the great work of 


The pride of 





a te’ oe 


a neem aed Gee, eo ee. eee 






ject of abhorrence to the British nation, became 





{ritain, as the means of putting an end to aruin- t 

I I 

ous War. t 
The commissioners for negociating peace on 


Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Law- |; 
*rens. Onthe part of Great Britain, Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, and Mr. Oswald. 
peace, between Great Britain 


Provisional articles of | ¢ 
and the United 


States were agreed upon by these gentlemen,| scenes of blood and murder. 
29 
‘ 


(Nov. 30, 1782,) which were to be inserted in |, 
a future treaty of peace, to be finally concluded 


Britain and France took place. By these the in-/t 
dependence of the states was acknowledged in 

its fullest extent. Very ample boundaries were |, 
allowed them, which comprehended the fertile 

and extensive countries on both 
Ohio, and on the east side of the Mississippi, in | « 
which was the residence of upwards of twenty 
nations of indians, and particularly 
nations, who had long been the 
lies of Great Britain. An unlimited right of 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland, and on 


sides of the 


of the five). 


different, when 
in the year 1782, a popular measure in Great|/sure was 


would never have occurred to European sol- 
between the parties, when that between Great! d 


worthy characters—friends to peac 
due, and to many such it 


friends and al-! the innocent. 
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at the close of the 
recommended in direct 

heir prejudices. RR was the 
he Americans that the 


war, a mea! 
opposition to 
general opinion of 


continuance ofthe war, 


and the asperity with which it had been carried 
the part of the United States, were John Adams,|on, was more owing to the machi 


lations of their 





»wn coufitrymen, who had tz with royal 
rovernment, than to their British enemies. It is 
that the former had been. most active in 
and most forward in 
Their knowled 
of the country enabled them to do mischief w 


-ertain 


rredatory excursions, 





1 


liers. Many powerful human na- 


ure operated against making restitution to men, 


passions o ; 


who were thus considered as the authors of so 


rreat a share of the public distress 


There were doubtless among the lovalists many 
Pe. and lovers 
Tosuch, restitution was undoubtedly 


made ; ut itis 


of justice: 
was 
lamities incident 


trom the impossibility of diser Itil- 


yne of the many ca 


t 


nation, are often involved in the same distress 


with the guilty. The return of t 


other place Ss where both nations had been accus- the ir former places of residence was as much 


tomed to fish, was likewise confirmed to the A- 


} 1 


mericans. .From the necessity of the case, the 
t} r thana 


lovalists were sacrificed, nothing farth 

simple recommendation for restitution being 
stipulated in their favor. Five days after the 
provisional articles were signed, the 
liament met. They underwent a severe 
mentary discussion. It was said by the opposi- 
tion that independence being recognized, every 
thing ceded by Great Britain required an equiv- 
alent; but that while they gave up the many 
posts they held in the United States, an immense 
extent of north and western territory, a partici- 
pation in the fur trade, and in the fisheries, no- 
thing was stipulated in return. 

It must be acknowledged that the ministers of 
Congress procured for their countrymen better 
terms than they had reason to expect; but from 
a combination of circumstances, it was scarcely 
possible to end the war without similar conces- 
sions on the part of Great Britain. By the alli- 
ance between France and America, there could 
be no peace without independence. That once 
rranted, most of the other articles followed of 
course. It is true, the boundaries agreed upon 
were more extensive than the states, when colo- 
nies,*had claimed; yet the surplus ceded could 
have been of little or no use to Great Britain, and 
might if retained have given an occasion to a fu- 
fure war. 

The case of the loyalists 


British par- 


I 
parlia- 


’ was undoubtedly a 
hard one, but unavoidable, from the complex 
constitution of the United States. The Ameri- 
can ministers engaged as far as thay were au- 
thorized, and Congress did all they constitution- 
ally could; but this was no more than simply to 
recommend their case to the several states. for 
the purpose of making them restitution. To 
have insisted on more, under such circumstan- 
ces, would have been equivalent to saying that 
there should be no peace. It is true, much more 
was expected from the recommendations of Con- 
gress, than resulted from them; but it was not 
the consequence of deception, but of misunder- 
standing the principles of the confederation. 
[In conformity to the letter and spirit of the trea- 
ty, Congress urged in strong terms the propriety 
of making restitution to the loyalists, but to pro- 
cure it was beyond their power. [In the anima- 
tion produced by the war, when the Americans 
conceived their liberties to be in danger, and 
that their only safety consisted in obeying their 
federal head, they yielded a more unreserved 
obedience to the recommendations of Congress, 
than is usually paid to the decrees of the most 
arbitrary sovereigns. But the case was widely 












disrelished by the whig citizens of Americ 
the proposal for r 


mbursing their confiscated 


property. In sundry places committees were 

formed, which in an arbitrary 

their peaceable residence. The 
ns exerted themselves in check- 


cular measures; but tI 


tanner oppose j 
t 


sober and dis- 


yassionate citize 
ng these irr 
violence of party spirit, and so relaxed were the 
sinews of government, thatin Opposition to legal 
authority, and the private interference of the 
judicious and moderate, many indecent 
were committed on the persons and property of 


the returning loyalists. Nor were 
hose Americans who had attached 


| 
i 


such was the 


outrages 


the sé all tne 
sufferings of tl 
themselves to the cause. Being compel- 
led to depart their native country, many of them 
were obliged to take up their abodes in the in- 
hospitable wilds of Nova Scotia, or on the barren 


roy al 


shores of the Bahama islands. 
lief was extended to the 
ed with diff 
tial hand. 


m, but this was obtain- 
distributed wit}! 
invented 


culty, and 


Some who plausible tales 


Z } } } +} 
of loyalty and distress, received much more than 
they ever possessed ; but others, less artful, were 


not half reimbursed for their actual losses. The 
bulk of the sufferings, subsequent to the peace, 
among the Americans, fell to the 
merchants and others, who owed money in Eng- 
land. From the operations of the war remittan- 
[In the mean time -pay- 
America by a depreciating 
; which made 
The unhappy persons who in 
red payment could not 
it to the extinguishment of their 
If they retained in their hands the paper which 
was paid to them, it daily decreased in value 
If they invested it in public securities, from the 
deficiency of funds, their situation was no bet- 
ter: If they purchased land, sach was the su- 
perabundance of territory ceded by the peace, 
that it fell greatly in value. Under all these em- 
barrassments, the American debtor was by treaty 
bound to make payments in specie of all his dona 
fide debts due in Great Britain. The Britis 
chant was materially injured by being kept for 
many years out of his capital, and the American 
was oftenruined by being uitimately made to 
pay in specie what he received in paper. E- 
nough was suffered on both sides to make the 
inhabitants, as well in Great Britain as in Ameri- 
ca, deprecate war as 
cident to humanity. 


share of the 


a 


ces were impossible. 
ments were made in 
paper, under the 
it a legal tender. 
this manner suff 


sanction ot a law 


apply 


foreign debts. 








Ssin- 


one of the greatest evil 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The discharee of the American army: (1783,) 

The evacuation ¢ f New York . The resigna- 

tion of General Washi imton: 


Congress for disp sine 


Arrange ments of 


of their western territo- 
debits: The 


the States after the peace 


ry, and paying their distresses of 

The inefficacy of the 

articles of the conf deration: era id come ne 

tion for amending the government: The new 

General Washington app inted 
, 


In address to the people of the Uni- 


constitution : 
President 
ted States. 
W hile the cit 





bnitic p ne th es 

Vvnichi id 1c ¢ S 1 
tish victor was u varded for its services. 
The states which had been rescued by their 
exertions 1 er lL ho ¢ yndition to 
pay them their stipulated due. To dismiss offi- 
cers and soldiers, who had spent the prime of 
r days in se 1g country, without an 
quivalent for their labors, or even a sufficienev 


them to gain a dex 





to enable it liviNe, was a 
liard but unavoidable case. An attempt was 
made by anonymous and seditious publications 
to inflame the ninds of th office: und rd rs, 
(March 10, 1783,) and induce them to unite in 
redressing thi own g vances, while they had 
arms in their hands. As soon as general Wash- 
ington was informed of the nature of these pa- 
pers, he request { the general and field officers, 
with one officer from each compa and a pro- 
per representation from t staff of the army, to 
assemble on an early day, (Mar. 15.) He rightly 
judged that it would nuch easier to dive rt 
froma wrong toaright path, than to reeal fatal 
and hasty steps, after they had one en taken. 
The period, previously to the meeting of the of- 
ficers, Was improved in preparing them for th 

adoption of moderate measur e Gre neral W ashi- 


neton sent for one officer atter anothe 





larged in private, on the fat consequences, 
ind particularly on the loss of character to. the 
whole army, which would result trom int m per- 
ate resolutions. W hen he officers were con- 
vened, (March 15,) the comman n chief ad- 
dressed them in a speech well calculated to 
calm their minds. He also pledged himself to 
exert all h S abliities nd infil i ce in their ta- 
vor, and re queste i them to 1 yon the fa th of 
their country, and conjured them, “as they val- 
ued their honor, as the y respected the r ehts ot 
humanity, and as they regarded t military 
ind national character of America, to ¢ x press 
their utmost det tation oOo! t > Than, who was 
attempting to open the flood gates of civil dis- 

} > 


cord, and deWes 
General Washington then retired. The minds 
of those who had heard him were 


} ‘tn r + 


ritabie state, that nothing but 


in such an ir- 
ardent 
influence, pre- 
proposal of rash resolutions, which, 
glory of se- 
ven years whatever was 
made to the general’s speech. The happy mo- 
of the offi- 
softened by the eloquence of their beloved 


heir most 
patriotism and his unbounded 
vented tit 
f adopted, would have sullied the 
service. No reply 
ized, while the minds 
commander, were in a yielding state, and a res- 
olution was ‘unanimously adopted, by which 
circumstances of dis- 
induce a conduct that 
reputation and glory they 
army continued to have 
an unshaken confidence in the justice of Con- 
gress and their country; that they viewed with 
and rejected with disdain, the infa- 
mous proposition in the lat onymous address 
to the officers of the 


Too much praise 
cannot be given to gens 


deciared, ** that no 


they 

tress Or danger suouid 
‘ ! . 

might na tosully the 


} * 
that the 


iad acquired ; 


abhorrence 








al Washington, for the 
patriotism and decision which marked his con- 
duct, in the whole of this serious transaction, 
Perhaps in no instance did the United States re- 
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ceive from Heaven a more signal deliverance, 
through the hands of the commander in chief. 

Soon after these events, (Mar. 22,) Congress 
completed a resolution which had been for some 
time pending, that the officers of their army, 
who preferred a sum in gross to an annuity, 
should be entitled to receive to the amount of 
five years full pay, in money, or securities at six 
per cent, per annuin, instead of their -half pay 
for life, which had been previously promised to 
them. 

To avoid the inconveniences of dismissing a 
great number of soldiers in a body, (May 26,) 
furloughs were freely granted to individuals, 
and after their dispersion they were not enjoin- 
ed toreturn. By this arrangementa critical mo- 
ment was got over. A great part of an unpaid 
army, was disbanded and dispersed over the 
states, without tumult or disorder. The privates 
generally betook themselves to labor,, and 
crowned the merit of being good soldiers, by 
becoming good citizens. Several of the Ameri- 
can officers, who had been bred mechanics, re- 
sumed their trades. In old cottntries the 
banding of a single regiment, even though fully 
paid, has often produced serious consequences ; 
but in America, where arms had been taken up 
for self defence, they were peaceably laid down 
as soon as they became unnecessary. As sol- 
diers had been easily and speedily formed in 
1775, out of farmers, planters and mechanics, 
with equal ease and expedition in the year 1783, 
they dropped their adventitious character, and 
resumed their former occupations. About 80 
of the Pennsylvania levies formed an exception 
to the prevailing peaceable disposition of the ar- 
my. These, in defiance “of their officers, set 
out from Lancaster, (June 20, 1783,) and march- 
ed to Philadelphia to Beek a redress of tieir 
grievances, from the executive council of the 
state. The mutineers, in opposition to advice 
and entreaties, persisted in their march, till they 
arrived at Philadelphia. They were there join- 
ed by some other troops, who were quartered ih 
the barracks. The whole amounting to up- 
wards of 300 men, marched with fixed bayonets 
and drums, to the statehouse, in which Con- 
gress and the supreme executive council of 
Pennsylvania held their sessions. They placed 
guards at every door, and sent in a written mes- 
sage to the president and council of the state,! 
and threatened to let loose an enraged soldiery 
upon them, if they were not gratified as to their 
demand within 20 minutes. The situation of 
Congress, though they were not the particular 
object of the soldiers’ resentment, was far from) 
being agreeable. After being about three hours! 
under duress they retired, but previously re-) 
solved that the authority of the United States 
had been grossly insulted. Soon after they left! 
Philadelphia, and fixed on Princeton as _ the 
place of their next meeting. General Washing-; 
ton immediately ordered a large detachment of| 
his atmy,to march for Philadelphia.” Previously! 
to their arrival, the disturbances were quieted| 
without bloodshed. Several of the mutineers' 
were tried and condemned, two to suffer death,| 
and four to receive corporeal punishment, but 
they were all afterwards pardoned. 

Towards the close of the year, (Oot. 18, 1783,) 
Congress issued a proclamation, in which the} 
armies of the United States were applauded,' 
‘‘ for having displayed in the progress of an ar-} 
duous and difficult war, every military and pat-! 
riotic virtue, and in which tha thanks of their} 
country were given them, for their long, emi-) 
nent and faithful services.”” Congress then de- 


dis- 
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ding their dismission, [Nov. 2,] general Wash-| 


ingtonissued his farewell orders, in the most en- 
dearing language. After givéng them his advice 


respecting their future conduct, and bidding) 
them.an affectionate farewell, he concluded with | 


these words: ‘** May ample justice be dene 
thém here, and may the choicest of Heaven’s 
favors, both here and hereafter, attend those, 
who under the divine auspices have secured 
innumerable blessings for others. With 
wishes, and this benediction, the commander in 
chief is about to retire from service ; the curtain 
of separation will soon be drawn, and the milita- 
ry scene, to him, will be closed forever.” 


With great exertions of the superintendant of | 


finance four mouths pay, in part of several 
years arrearages, were given to the army. 
sum, though trifling, was all the immediate 
recompense the states were able to make to 
those brave men, who had conducted 
country through an. eight years war, to peace 
and independence. 

The evacuation of New York, [Nov. 25,] 
took place in about three weeks after the Amer- 
ican army was discharged. For a twelvemonth 
preceding, there had been an unrestrained com- 
munication between that city, though a Brit- 
ish garrison, and the adjacent country. The 
bitterness of war passed away, and civilities 
were freely interchanged between those, who 
had lately sought for opportunities to destroy 
each other. General Washington and gover- 


nor Clinton, with their suites, made a public en- | 


try into the city of New York, as soon as the 
royal army was withdrawn. he lieutenant 
governor, and members of the council, the offi- 
cers of the American army, and the citizens, 
followed in an elegant progession. It was 
marked that an unusual proportion of those who 
in 1776, had fled trom New York, were by death 
cut off from partaking in the general joy, which 
flowed ia upon their fellow citizens, on return- 
ing to their ancient habitations. The ease and 
affluence which they enjoyed in the days of 
their prosperity, made the severities of exile in- 


convenient to all, and fatal to many, particular-| 


ly to such as were advanced in life. Those who 
survived, both felt and expressed the overflow- 
ings of joy, on finding their sufferings and _ ser- 
vices rewarded with the recovery of their coun- 
try, the expulsion of their enemies, and the es- 
tablishment of their independence. In the 
evening there was_a display of fire works, 


which exceeded every thing of the kind before | 
They commenced | ; yes 
larrived, [Dec. 23,] a great number of distin- 


seen in the United States. 
by a.dove’s descending with an olive branch, 
and Setting fire to a maron battery. 

The hour now approached in which it became 
necessary for general Washington to 
leave of his officers, who had been endeared to 
him by a long series of common sufferings and 
dangers. This was done in a solemn manner. 
The officers having previously assembled for 
the purpose, general Washington joined them, 
and calling for a glass of wine, thus addressed 
them: ** With an heart full of love and grati- 
tude, | now take’ my ‘eave of you. I most de- 
voutly wish that your latter days may be as pros- 
perous and happy, as your former ones have been 
glorious and honorable.’? The officers came up 
successively, and he took an affectionate leave 
of each of them. When this affecting scene 


was over, Washington left the room, and passed | 


through the corps of light infantry, to the place 
of embarkation. The officers followed in a 
solemn mute procession, with dejected counte- 
nances. On his entering the barge to cross the 


these | 


This) 


their | 


re-| 


take | 


ed him from their sight, till they could no longer 
distinguish in it the person of their beloved 
commander in chief. 

A proposal was made to perpetuate the friend- 
ship of the officers, by forming themselves into 
a society, to be named after the famous Roman 
patriot Cincinnatus. The extreme jealousy of 
the new republics suspected danger to their lib- 
erties, from the union of the leaders of their late 
army, and especially from a part of their institu- 
tion, which held out to their posterity, the hon- 
or of being admitted members of the same soci- 
ety. To obviate all grounds of fear, the gener- 
jal meeting of the society, recommended an al- 
teration of their institution, which has been 
adopted by eight of the state societies. By this 
recommendation it was proposed to expunge ev- 
ery thing that was hereditary, and to reiain little 
else than their original name, and a social ciari- 
table institution for perpetuating their personal 
friendships, and relieving the wants of their in- 
digent brethren. General Washington, on 
the approaching dissolution of the American 
army, by a circular letter to the governors or 
presidents of the individual states, gave his 
parting advice to his countrymen; and, with all 
the charms of eloquence, inculcated the neces- 
sity of Union, justice, subordination, and of 
such principles and practices, as their new sit- 
uation required. 

The army being disbandéd, the commander 
in chief proceeded to Annapolis, then the seat 
of Congress, to resign his commission. On his 
way thither, he delivered ‘to the comptroller in 
Philadelphia an account of the expenditure of 
all the public money he had ever received. This 
was in his own hand writing, and every entry 
was made in avery particular manner. The 
whole sum, which in the course of the war had 
passed through his hands, amounted only to 14,- 
4791 18s 9d sterling. Nothing was charged or 
retained as a reward for personal services, and 
actual disbursements had been managed with 
such economy and fidelity, that they were all 


'covered by the above moderate sum. 


In every town and village, through which the 
general passed, he was met by public and pri- 
vate demonstrations of gratitude and joy. When 
he arrived at Annapolis, (Dec. 19,) he informed 
Congress of his intention to ask leave to resign 
the commission he had the honor to hold in their 
service, and desired to know their pleasure in 
what manner it would be most proper to be done. 

They resolved that it should be ia a public au- 
dience. When the day fixed for that purpose 


guished personages attended the interesting 
scene. Ata proper moment, genoral Washington 
addressed Thomas Mifflin, the president, in the 
following words: 

‘“*Mr. President, 

“The great events on which my resignation 
depended, having at length taken place, | have 
now the honor of offering my sincere congratu- 
lations to Congress, and of presenting myself 
before them to surrender into their hands the 
trust committed to me, and to claim the indul- 
gence of retiring from the service of my country. 

** Happy in the confirmation of our indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and pleased with the 
opportunity afforded the United States of becom- 
ing a respectable nation, | resign with satisfac 
tion the appointment | accepted with diffidence; 
a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so ar- 
duous a task, which, however, was superseded 
|by a confidence in the rectitude of our cause, 
|the support of the supreme power of the union, 


clared it to be their pleasure, ** that such part of! North river, he turned towards the companions | and the patronage of Heaven. 


their federal armies, as stood engaged to serve of his glory, and by waving his hat, bid them a! 


during the war, should from and after the third| 


day of November next, be absolutely discharg-! signal of respect and affection with tears, and gratitude for | Y 
On the day prece-| all of them hung upon the barge which convey-{and the assistance [ have received from my 


ed from the said service.’’ 


silent adieu. Some of them answered this last 


‘*The successful termination of the war has 
| verified the most sanguine expectations, and my 
the interposition of providence, 








countrymen, increases with every review of the 
momentous contest. ” 

‘* While ] repeat my obligations to the army 
in general, I should do injustice to my own 
feelings, not to acknowledge, in this plac , the 
peculiar services, and distinguished merits of 
the persons who have been attached to my per- 
son during the war: it was impos 
of confidential officers to my family 
should have fortunate, permit m , 


sir, to recommend in particular those who have 
' 


bie the choic e 
compose 


be en more 





continued in the service tothe present moment, 
as worthy of the favorable notice and patrona: 
of Congress, 

‘*T consider it as an indispensable duty to 


close this last solemn 
commending the interests of our dearest country 
to the protection of Almighty God, and tho ( 
who have the supe rintendance of then » to hh 
Holy kee ping. 

** Having now finished the 
I retire from the great theatre of action ; and bid- 


ding an affectionate farewell to this aucust body, 
under whose orders I have long acted, I hei 
offer my commission, and tal m le of a 
the employments of public , 

To this the pre ident returned the following 
answer: 

‘“‘The United Stat in Cong assembled, 
receive with emotions too affecting for utterance, 
the solemn resignation of the authoriti unde) 


which you have led their trooy with suce 
through a perilous and doubtful war. 

**Called upon by your country to defend it 
invaded rights, you aces } 
before it had formed alliances, a 
without friends or a government to support you. 

‘¢ You have conducted the ( 
test with wisdom and fortitude,in 
ing the rights of the civil power through all 
disasters and changes: you have, by the love and 
confidence of your fellow citizens, enabled them 
to display their 
their fame to posterity: you have persevered till 
these United States, aided by al nanimous 
king and nation, have been enabled, ul 
just providence, to close the war in f lom, 








martial genius, and transmit 


safety and independence; on which py event 

we sincerely join you in congratulati 
‘““Having def 

this new world—having taught a lesson useful 


to those who inflict, and to those who feel op- 


nded the standard of | tv in 


pression, you retire from the grea theatre ofaction, 
with the blessing of your fellow-citizens; but 
glory of your virtues will not terminate with 
your military command; it will continue to ani- 
mate remotest We feel, with you, our obli- 
gations tothe army in general, and will particu- 
larly charge ourselves with the interest ot tl 
confidential officers, who have 
person to this affecting moment. 

‘We join you in commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almigh- 
ty God, beseeching Him to dispose the hearts 
and minds of its citizens, to improve the op- 
portunity afforded them, of becoming a} 
and respectable nation; and for you, we address 
to Him our earnest prayers, that a life so beloved | 
may be fostered with all His care: That your| 
days may be happy as they have been illustrious, 
and that he will finally give you that reward} 
which this world cannot give.” 

The great scenes that crowded in upon the 
imagination of the general, and of the president, 
so affected them both, that they almost lost the 
power ofutterance. The mingled emotions that| 
agitated the minds of the spectators, on seeing} 
the commander in chief of their armies, resign-| 
ing all public employments, and his country | 
acknowledging his services, and 


ages. 


attended 


Immediately on resigning his 
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|Mr. Washington “hastened with ineffable de 


| lights,’? (to use his own words) to his s it 
| Mount Vernon, on the banks ofthe Pr tomac 


Virginia. Here tl historian would w 
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[These arrangements for promoting doms 


tranquillity, were accompanied by others for 
forming commercial connexions with the sove: 


. rl rarAc } 
eigns of Tow aras tn 


ipti 


Et rope. 


|war, Dr. Franklin had concluded a treaty be 
| tween the ki 
He, Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, wer 
jappointed joint commissioners for 


United States and the king of Sw 


den 


commercial treaties with foreign power 
succeeded in their negoication with th 
Prussia, and the emperor of Morocco. 

ams was also 
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e ciose of the 


appointed minister plenipotenti ry 
loading him| from the United States to the court of Great Bri- 
with their blessings, were beyond description. |tain; and was instructed to solicit a t 
commission, | hween these two powers, but the ministers of 
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eign goods through neighboring states, and|purchased by the Americans far beyond their 
which were called consuming states, complain-|means of payment. Adventurers, grasping at 
ed that by the revolution they had only chang-|the profits of trading with the new formed states, 
ed masters, for that instead of being taxed by |exported to America goods to a great amount, 
Great Britain without their consent, they were |exceeding what either prudence or policy could 
virtually taxed in like manner by their sister |justify. The Americans soon found themselves 
states who happened to be more favorably situa-|involved in a debt, to the discharges of which 
ted for importing foreign goods. From these |their resources were unequal. In several in- 
jarring interests, and from the want of a dispo- istances, these debts were contracted on credit 
sition to suppo/t a supreme head, and to give up| by persons to whom the United States were in- 
local advantages for the general benefit, the rev-|debted. These, presuming on the justice of 
enue system of Congress was never put in op-j|their country, had involved themselves in _pri- 
eration. Its failure was the source of many|vate engagements, hoping that what they re- 
No efficient funds being provided to pay |ceived from the public would furnish them with 
the interest of the national debt, the public se-|the means of payment. Such were doubly dis- 
curities of the United States fell in their value |tressed. 

to ten for one, and became an article of specu- | The sufferings of the inhabitants were in- 
lation. The war-worn soldier, who received at|creasedé in consequence of the obstructions of 
the close of the contest only an obligation for|their trade. That intercourse with the West 
the payment of his hard earned dues, was from |India islands, from which, when colonies, they 
necessity often obliged to transfer his rights for |derived large supplies of gold and silver, was 
an insignificant sum. The monied man, who |forbidden to them in their new capacity of inde- 
had trusted his country in the hour of her dis-|pendent states. Their fisheries received a se- 
tress, was deprived not only of his interest, on | vere check, from their being excluded from sev- 
which he counted for his daily support, but of ajeral ports in which, when colonies, they had 
great part of the value of his capital, the non-|found a ready sale for the fruits of their indus- 
payment of public debts, sometimes inferred a|try, which they drew from the ocean. These 
necessity, and always furnished an apology, for |evils were still farther aggravated by the stop- 
not discharging private contracts. Confidence | page of the bounty on whale oil, to which, when 


evils. 


or how to remedy them, became uneasy, and 
many were ready to adcpt any desperate mea- 
sures that turbulent leaders might recommend. 
In this irritable state, a great number of the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, sore with their enlarged 
portion of public calamity, were induced by se- 
|ditious demagogues, to make an open resistance 
to the operations of their own free government. 
[nsurrections took place in many parts, and 
laws were trampled upon by the very men 
whose deputies had enacted them, and whose 
deputies might have repealed them. By the 
moderation of the legislature, and especially by 





between man and manreceived a deadly wound. 


Public faith being first violated, private engage- | 


ments lost much of their obligatory force. Gen- 
eral Washington, who nobly refused any thing 
for himse!f, had eloquently though unsuccessful- 
ly pleaded the cause of the army, and other pub- 
lic creditors, in his circular letter to the gover- 
nors, before his resignation, and predicted the 
evils which followed trom the rejection of the 
revenue system of Congress. His observations 
were as follows: ‘*As to the second article, 
which respects the performance of public jus- 
tice, Congress have in their late address to the 
United States almost exhausted the subject.— 
They have explained their ideas so fully, and 
have enforced the obligations the states are un- 
der to render complete justice to all the public 
creditors, with so much dignity and energy, 


that in my opinion no real friend to the honor | 


and independency of America, can hesitate a sin- 
gle moment respecting the propriety of comply- 
ing with the just and honorable measures pro- 
posed. If their arguments do not produce con- 
viction, I know of nothing that will have great- 


er influence, especially when we recollect that | 


the system referred to, being the result of the 
collected wisdom of the continent, must be es- 
teemed, if not perfect, certainly the least objec- 
tionable of any that could be devised, and that 
if it shall not be carried into immediate execution, 
a national bankruptcy with all its deplorable con- 
sequences will take place, before any different 
plan can possibly be proposed or adopted. So 


pressing are the present circumstances, and | 


such is the alternative now offered to the states.” 
Congress continued to send forth annual requisi- 
tions, for the sums w’nted for the public service, 
and indulged the hope \'.t the states would ere 
long be convinced of the necessity of adopting an 
efficientsystem of general revenue, but their requi- 
sitions as wellas theirsystem of revenue, were dis- 
regarded by some of the states, and but partially 
complied with by others. ) 
yublic justice, a deluge of evils overflowed the 
United States. These were also increased by 
an unfavorable balance of trade. The ravages 
of armies and the interruption of a free commu- 
nication between Europe and America during 
the war, had multiplied the wants of the lattér, 
to a degree which exceeded all previous calcula- 
tions. An inundation of European manufactures, 
was therefore one of the first effects which fol- 
lowed the establisliment of peace. 


From this failure of 


British subjects, they were entitled. To add to 
their other misfortunes, they could no longer sail 
‘with safety in the Mediteryanean, a_privi- 
\lege which they had always enjoyed, while they 
|were a part of the British empire. Unable to 
defend themselves against the Algerine corsairs, 
ithey were obliged either to quit that beneficial 
jtrade, or ensure it at a ruinous premium. 

The United States, from the want of power in 
jtheir common head, were incapacitated from 
acting in concert, so as to avail themselves of 
their natural advantages. Congress called once 
}more upon the states to enlarge their powers, 
jand particularly to entrust them with the regu- 
jlation of commerce for a limited number of years. 
iSome states fully complied with this call, but 
jothers fettered their grants with such condi- 
tions, as prevented the formation of an uni- 
form system. 

From the combined operations of these causes 
|trade languished ; credit expired; gold and sil- 
ver vanished ; and in consequence thereof, real 
property was depreciated to an extent equal to 
that of the depreciation of continental money, 
in the 2d or 3d year of its emission. 
jimitating the wise policy of Great Britain, in 
'making artificial medium of circulation, by fund- 
ing their debts, several of the states, to alleviate 
ithe distresses arising from the want of money, 
adopted the fallacious expedient of emitting pa- 
| per, to supply the place of gold and silver: But 
the remedy increased the disease. If the fund- 
|ing plan had been adopted, the sum due by the 
United States, was so much within their resour- 
ces, that by the establishment of efficient funds, 
for the punctual discharge of the interest, the 

public debt might have easily been made a pub- 

ilic blessing. It would have been a capital for 
| the extension of agriculture, commerce and man- 
jufactures, as well as an honest and effectual 
substitute for real coin: But these advantages, 
|which would have lessened much of the suf- 
|ferings of the inhabitants, were lost by the im- 
| becility of the general government, and the 
want of concert in the state legislatures. 

When the people on the return of peace sup- 
|posed their troubles to be ended, they found 
ithem to be only varied. The calamities of war 
were followed by another class of evils, differ- 
ent in their origin, but not less injurious in 
their consequences. The inhabitants feeling 
the pressure of their sufferings, and not know- 








These were/ing precisely trom what source they originated, 


Instead of 


ithe bravery and good conduct of generals Lin- 
coln and Shepard, and the firmness of the well 
affected militia, the insurgents were speedily 
|quelled, and good order restored, with the loss 
lof about six of the freemen of the state. 

The untoward events which followed the re- 
establishment of peace, though evils of them- 
selves, were overruled for great national good, 
From the failure of their expectations of an im- 
mediate increase of political happiness, the lov- 
ers of liberty and independence began to be 
less sanguine in their hopes from the American 
revolution, and to fear that they had built a 
visionary fabric of governments on the fallacious 
ideas of public virtue; but that elasticity of the 
human mind, which is nurtured by free consti- 
tutions, kept them from desponding. By an 
exertion of those inherent principles of self- 
preservation, which republics possess, a recur- 
rence was had to the good sense of the people, for 
the rectification of fundamental disorders. While 
the country, free from foreign force and domestic 
violence, enjoyed tranquillity, a proposition was 
made by Virginia to all the other states to meet 
in convention, for the purpose of digesting a 
form of government, equal to the exigencies of 
the union. The first metion for this purpose 
was made by Mr. Madison, and he had the 
pleasure of seeing it acceded to by twelve of 
the states, and finally to issue in the establish- 
ment ofa new constitution, which bids fair to 
repay the citizens of the United States for the 
toils, dangers and wastes of the revolution.— 
The fundamental distinction between the arti- 
cles of confederation and the new constitution 
lies in this: the former acted only on states, the 
latter on individuals; the former could neither 
raise men ner money by its own authority, but 
lay at the discretion of thirteen different legis- 
latures, and without their unanimous concur- 
rence was unable to provide for the public safe- 
ty, or for the payment of the national debt. The 
experience of several years had proved the im- 
possibility of a government answering the end 
of its institution, which was dependent on 
others for the means necessary for attaining 
these ends. By the new constitution, one le- 
gislative, executive, and judicial power per- 
vades the whole union. This ensures an uni- 
form observance of treaties, and gives a stability 
to the general government, which never could 
be attained while the acts and requisitions of 
Congress were subject to the revision of thir- 
teen legislatures, and while thirteen distinct 
and unconnected judiciaries, had a constitu- 
tional right to decide on the same subject. The 
people of the United States gave no new pow- 
ers to their rulers, but made a more judicious 
arrangement of what they had formerly ceded. 
They enlarged the powers of the general gov- 
ernment, not by taking from the people, but 
from the state legislatures. They took from the 
latter power of levying duties on the importa- 
tion of merchandize from foreign countries, and 
transferred it to Congress for the common benefit 
of the union. They also invested the general 


government with a power to regulate trade, levy 
taxes and internal duties on the inhabitants.— 
That these enlarged powers might be used only 
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with caution and deliberation, Conert , which safety, and to | t} foundation o national or + has . ; 
formerly consisted of only one body, was mad@/ greatness, w! abrid rf the ] ond , ae te ; ; ' ; 
to consist of two; one of which was to | » chosen th tates, or oft peo a, lions « f men. wenn : ou 8 
by the people in proportion to their numbers, The new « tutio been rat d bv. preme magistracy: aa nie 
the other ) tu ° ‘I execu- \ 1 OF tii t i. 3 } Zs ich d : ; : 
tion of t LC ( th ( yunded itul tatiy naving n cho to 1 - } eat ; s . 
was col tted to a suy eon trate, with /ticles thereof, they t at N Vi nd q , 
the title of 1 lent. 7 constitution. of which need | . . . OT , . 
these were t! rine ] » W Llomitted ess, and conted - l cont ‘ t lo 
to the people for ratification. An ted debat money, expired without a rh or n. A ny. ck dietalh 
took place on the propriety of a ing or re-| new Conere . with mo Lt) — lair : , ; ; api 
iecting it. Some states, who tro t r local | new constitution, 1 ay ly 7 F ; - 
Situation wet benef l y rec Ving impost'! eral, suce CC 1 th 2 ‘ f ? ‘ ‘ ; x 
duties into their treasul , were averse from the all who wished for th l of t United with th 
giving of the up to tl ul _ Others. who | States. . ; ; ; 
were consumil! but not yriing states, had i ugh \ ty of onpini | prevail-: u ‘ 
an interested inducen t of an opposite kind, |ed about the new cor ' mn. ft wad , e| _c ' 
to support the prop ed new const nt me ‘| e (one 0} nion rit ? 1 who shou LADDV 
prospects of incre l ) it for ping, /appornted utive officer. 7 \ i) ( : ae 
and the enla it of ¢ e. weigh per , as W nti- a4 
With thos at which abounded in sailors and |(for by these nat art for and aga t ‘To that Beine. i n 
hips, and also ) yea e new co c una will. we ¢ ees 
the adoption of the new sy i the - co nd 
or parts of . \ 1 ad i ¢ 3 ! rr yn ) vou 
agriculture, we at 1 that zeal for encourag- ! pl - 24 vi not aw ' - GPa , 
ing an American | ne, narrowing t tol 1 in i s ir. 
grounds of con petit inong f g Wa ) i live ¢ ed who WwW i oe i * 
purchasing and « J their produce, would | not anxious that mid Ltot exec- 7 
the etore ¢ iC \ . s l 1a lo a # t } ) ( ] , s. } ‘ 
est In refusing t new \. i I l yirg ; i ito ¢ 1 ‘ : 

Individuals who ha reat len n st 1 { ubtie ‘ : 
legislatures, or Who heid ] u cour ( » by ' ; wee 

I 

them, were unw ng to adopt a govern: nt, the hig t station In it rift. ‘J f ted § . «Th u z 
which, by diminishing the power of th : zeal for t pu * eood, which had 1 forn t } s of 1 fates eed . 
would eventually diminish th own impor-/intiuenced him‘ to vot tn ts time and - t parts ¢ , . \ \ . 
tance: others. who looked forv 1 to it n | talents to the service of his country, got thi - ica,t ‘ent ‘ 
the general co\ nme . or for offre under its|ter of his ve or retirement, and lduced | { i W ( 
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‘e erected magnificent arches composed of|President’s house to Federal Hall. When they | knowledge and adore the invisible Hand, which 
bl itical of the ancient Roman tri-|came within a short distance from the Hall, the|conducts the affairs of men, more than the peo- 





hes; and on each side of the bridge, | troops formed aline on both sides of the way,| ple of the United States. Every step by which 
shrubbery. \s Mr. Washington | through which Mr Washington, accompanied by | they have advanced to the character of an inde- 

passed the bridge a youth ornamented» with|the Vice President Mr. Jolin Adams, pressed in-| pendent nation, seems to have been distinguish- 
spri flaurel, assisted by machinery let drop|to the Senate chamber. Immediately after, ac-|ed with some token of providential agency. 
above his head, though un pe received by him, a} companit d by both houses, he went into the gal-| And in the important revolution just accomplish- 


civic crown of laurel. Upwards of 20,000 citi-|lery fronting Broad street, and before them andj ed in the system of their United government, the 
zens lined the fences, fields, and avenues, bare Meena concourse of citizens, took the oath | tranquil deliberations, and voluntary. consent of 
tween the Schuylkill and Philadelphia. Through | pre bed by the constitution, which was ad-|so many distinct communities, from which the 
these he was conducted to the city, by a nu-| ministered by R.R. Livingston, the chancellor jevent has resulted cannot be compared with the 
merous and respectable body of the citizens,|ofthe state of New York. An awful EIR | aac by which most governments have been 





ant ¢ ntertainment | | prevailed armong the spectators during this part | established, without some return of pious grati- 

provided for him. The pleasures of the d ny jof the ceremony. It wasa minute of the most po along with an humble anticipation of the 

were succeeded by a handsome display of fire-|sublime political joy. The chancellor then pro-| future blessings which the past seems to presage. 

Vv ks in the evening. | cl: imed him president of the United States. These reflections, a rising out of the present cri- 

Vhen Mr. Washington crossed the Delaware, | This was answered by the discharge of 13 guns, |sis, have forced themselves too strongly on my 
and landed onthe Jersey shore, he was saluted |and by the effusion of shouts, from near 10,000} mind to be mag eaens d. You will join with me 

with three cheers by the inhabitants of the vi-|geateful and affectionate hearts. The President|I trust, in thinking, that there are none under 


gy i 
cinity. When he came to the brow of the hill, | be owed most resp etfully to the people, and the |the influence of which the proceedings of a new 


on his way to Trenton, a triumphal arch w afer re page’ d again with their acclamations. | and free government can more auspiciously com- 
erected on the bridge. by the direction of the |He retired to the Senate chamber, where|mence. 

ladies of the place. The crown of the arch was | he aie the follow ing spe ch to both houses. ‘s By the article establishing the « xecutive de- 
highly ornamented with imperial laurels and ‘Fellow Citizens of the Senate, | partment, itis made the duty of the president 
flowers, and on it was dis played in large ot and House of R pre sentative sy at |*to recommend to your consideration, —_ mea- 
December 26th, 1776. On the sweep of the | ‘© Among the vic issitud s incident to life, no!sures as he shall judge necessary and *X pe- 


+ 


arch, beneath was this inscription, The defen-|event could have filled me with greater anxie-|dient.’’ The circumstances under which I now 
der of the Mothers, will also prot tect their Daugh-| tics, than that of which the notificaticn was|meet you will acquit me from entering into that 


1} 








ters. On the north side were ranged a number ltransmitted by your order, and received on the |sub ject, farther, than to refer to the great consti- 
of young misses dresse {in a with garlands | 1At 1 day of the present month. On the onej|tutional character under which you are assem 
, } } } } . } waa WF Ane hy mv er ‘tr ‘ 26 lo ‘ shinh 3 lofining ’ » rs cian 
of flowers on their heads, and baskets of flowers ie hand i was summoned by} y country ¥ hose | bled, and whic h in de fining your power , desig 
on their arms; in the second row stood the} V0 Py Ci hever oe ar but with veneration and | nates the o yects to which your attention is to 


young ladie | love, psa :aretreat which I had chosen with the|be given. It will be more consistent with those 
c fondest predi aaa and in my flattering hopes, | circumstances, and far more congenial with the 
with an immutable decision, as the asylum of| feelings which actuate me, to substitute, in place 
my declining years: a retreat which was render- | of a recommendation of particular measures, the 
ed every day more nece: sary as well as more |tribute that is due to the talents, the rectitude, 
‘¢ Welcome to this grateful shore : dear to me, by the addition of habit toinclination,|and the patriotism, which adorn the eee Ts 


,» and behind them the married ia! 
i 
‘¢Now no mercenary foe ls ind of frequent inte rruptior 1s in my health, to the |selected to devise and adopt them. In those 
- a si el { 
' 


dies of the town. The instant he passed the | 
arch, the young misses began to sing the follow- 


ing oue: 


ss 


‘Welcome mighty chief once more, 





re Ask — fatal blow. gradual waste committed on it by time. On the/honorable qualifications, I behold the surest 

ALIINIS ¢ 11 LHC Talal D \ . . ’ ’ } “ae a . ic . 

“ Aims at thee the fatal blow other hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the | pledges, that as on one side no local prejudices or 

itl Lt tie tuie€ Tata iOoW. ; ’ . . 1} : . 

6) Vivre fFoiy ] trust to which the voice of my country called attachments, no separate vieWS nor party animos- 
Virgins Tair, and matrons grave, = ’ . . 


‘“‘ These thy conquering ar 5 oats me, being sufficient to awaken in the wisest/ ities, will misdirect the comprehensive and e- 
! tiny ( uering arm did save 





‘s Build for t 1 shanna aati were land inost experi ienced of her citizens, a distrust- qual eye which ought to w atch over this great 
“‘ Strew, ye fair. his way with heme i! | scrutiny into his qualifications, could not but | ass mblage of communities and interests ; so on 
Str your Lero’ way with flows rs.”? joverwhelm with desp mneence, one, who, inher-| another, that the foundations of our na ional - 
bdedi ne #2 4) ik eee . Jiting inferior ¢ ndowments irom nature and un-/| icy will be Jaid in the pure and immutahie prin- 
Asthey Sung the last lines, they strewed their | practised in the duties of civil administration, | ciples of private morality ; and the pre-eminence 


flow rs on the road beiore their beloved deliver- oucht to be peculiarly conscious of his own defi-| of free government, be exe mp lified by all the at- 


Cf. es SHUASON On this occasion, contrasted | cies. In this conflict of emotions, alll dare |tributes which can win the affections of its citi- 
with what h had ve Dec mber 1776 felt on the |, . is, that it has been my faithful study to} zens, and command the respect of the world. I 
Soe Spo, ¥ 1G the alairs of America w ere at} collect my duty from a just appre jation of every dweli on this prospect with every satisfaction 
the lowest edd of depression, filled him with|¢ireumstanee, by which it might be affected.| which an ardent love for my country can inspire ; 
Sensations that cannot bo described. He was] All [ dare hope, is that, if in executing this task,|since there is no truth more thoroughly estab- 
sas : ari y trom Elizabeth-town to iI have been too much swayed by a grateful re-/lished, than that there exists in the economy and 
, aa re pe em RA re . ’ th irteen pi-|} membrance of former ins tances, 0% by an afte c- | course of nature, an indissoluble union between 
ae aes Seis 1 fhe Harvor hoisted their|/tionate sensibility to this transcendant proof of | virtue and happiness, between duty and advan- 
on: See Wore ‘ae ‘ted and decorated for|the confidence of my fellow citizens; and have tage, between the genuine maxims ofan honest 
ae Cem ree: Net landing, universal joy|thence too little consulted my incapacity as well|and magnanimous people, and the solid rewards 
oe * t through every ord net the people,|as disinclination, for the weighty and untried | of public pr ‘osperity and felicity; since we ought 
and he wa " ved and con ratulated by the|cares before me; my error will be palliated by |to be no les 3 pe rsuaded that the propitious smiles 
Ceres er Se. S00. Hate, and onicers of t the corpo- ithe motives which misled me, and its consequen- of Heaven, can never be expecte d on a nation 
ration. He was conducted from the landing | ces be judged by my country with some share of | that disreg ards the eternal rules of order and 
egg ies he house which ae L been fitted up for | the partiality in which they originated. right, which heaven itself has ordained; and 
ne. PEPE DHOR, and was followed by an elegant] «* Such being the impressions under which I |since the preservation of the sacred fire of liber- 
procession of militia in their uniforms, and by |have, in obedience to the public sumi mane re-|ty, and the destiny of the republican model of 
Br ue numbers oF citizens. In the evening, the] paired to the present station; it would be pecu-| government, are justly ce ynsidered as deeply, per- 


_—" es of the inna: itants Were brilliantly illumi-||jarly im; roper to omit in this first official act my | haps as finally staked, on the experiment en- 
an - ee — ae aan ahor nis arrival, fervent : upplications to that Almighty Be ing | truste xd to aa hands of the American poo 
the foll een soa T e . yew Wee thi wae rules over the universe—who presides in} * Besides t he ordinary ome; ts su eainbe to 
F will faithtnl pewens, do Orem aly Swear thatthe councils of nations—and whose providen-j| your care, it will remain with your judgment 
eons “Fptraney Alapaca ' a ae _— “ or tial sl ls can supply every human deft ct—that to decide, how far an exerci e of the oceasional 
ates, and will, to the best of my | His benediction may consecrate to the liberties | power + delegated by the 5th article of the consti- 









abiliiv, preserve protec and ee : . oC - y } « tha Frese 

ca - De gs a te and a fend, the con- |; and h: Lppiness of the pony le of the United S i tution, is ren dere rd ¢ xpe die nt at the pre ent 
{ wos : tne nites atcs, On this occa-|a government instituted by the mselves for hese juncture by the nature » of objections which have 

sion be Was wholly clothed | 


fantn int in American manu-/ essential purposes; and may enable every instru-|been urged against the system, or by the degree 
re day appointed | ment employed in its administration, to execute | of inquietude which ni is given birth to them. 





+} 






for this purp eP. the clere > Ate. - . : 7 : . ; 

- pur} » fe Clerey of aifferent denomi-} with success, the functions allotted to his charge.| In stead of underta! ing g partic ular recommen- 
nations as mi 1 their enney: — . i 7 * : : . ore : 
, fer’ congrecations in their/In tendering this homage to the Great Author of| dations on this subje ct, in which I could be gui- 
1 pec ive ic ( WW ¢ MDs and offered . 


public prayers for the pr nt (ae _Up/every public and private good, [ assure myself| ded by no lights derived from ot cial oportuni- 


rth Sik ind ne ] f th +} : . — . a ein Ds ati - wn ray ny Intire e . 
Unked States, ae ’ : ide B i people ol the | thatit expresses yout sentiments not less than | ties, I shall again give way tomy € ntire con8- 
ed by\q multi vOut Hoon a procession, follow- | my own; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large, idence in your discernment and pursuit of the 
4 , ) > iti PAN. " - . al - : p. o 
7 tude of citizens, moyed from the Jess than either. No people can be bound to ac- public good. 


at 
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lition of one, and in November of three mil- 
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4 yf the su yrtioned to the num- 
its inhabitants, in eight annual payments, 
first to be made on the last day of November 
279, 7 contest, it was supposed, would be 
ninated before the arrival of the time thus fix- 
. In February 1776, after receiving the infor- 
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was greatly multi plied, 
gained in quantity would 

congress resolved in October 
and in November established 


and that what would be 
lost in quality, 
1776, to loan five 


be 


millions of dollars, 
a lottery with the design of obtaining a wee sum 


The money thus procured was not 
expenses of the war, and 


striking off more 


on loan. 
sufficient to defray the 
the deficie ney was made up by 
bills of credit. In November the states 
were directed to raise by taxes five millions 
dollars, and an attempt was made to effect loans 
by offering to pay interest which would ac- 


1777, 


the 


crue on them, by bills of exchange payable in 
France, out of monies there borrowed for the use 
ofthe U. S. A. The taxes failed in several 
states—the money obtained on loan was incon- 


siderable, and the old expedient of farther emis- 


sions reiterated. Congress, anxious to arrest 
the increase of bills of credit, and to redeem 
those already issued, called upon the states in 


January 1779, to pay into the — ntal treasu- 
ry, fifteen millions of dollars for the expenses of 
the year; and six millions annually thereafter to 
reduce their early emissions and loans. In May 
of the same year the several states were requi- 
red to furnish for the public services of the yea 

their respective quotas of the additional sum of 
forty-five millions of dollars. These efforts to 
raise funds, were but very partially successful, 
and in 1780 congress again issued a quantity of 


bills. The paper emissions of congress during 
the war amounted to two hundred millions of 
dollars, and to this enormous sum was added 
many millions issued by the different states. 
The depreciation of this currency began about 
the middle of the year 1777. Its relative value 
at the close of several years was as follows: 
1777, 3 to 1: 1778,6 to 1: 1779, 27 to1: 1780, 
150 to 1. It continued in circulation only a few 


months of the year 1781. Congress in vain at- 
tempted to prop its cre dit, by recommending to 
the states the passing of laws re gulating the pri- 
ces of labor and all sorts of commodities—confis- 
cating the estates of tories and investing the mo- 
. vy arising from their sale in loan office certifi- 

entes—making g paper money at its nominal value 
a tegal tender in the dise harge of all debts,—and 
oerdaining that whosoever should ask or receive 
more in bills of credit for any commodity, than 
the same could be purchased for from the same 
person in gol 1 or silver, or refuse to sell the same 
for bills of credit, should be deemed an enemy 


to the liberties of the United States, and forfeit 
the property so sold or ordered for sale. 
The laws enacted in conformity with these 


recommendations produced little good, and 
muchevil. The multitude either refused to la- 


bor, or part with their commodities, or demand- 


ed and obtained their prices. The sales of the 
property of tories were gen¢ rally made upon 
credit, and by the progressive depreciation, 


what was dear at the time of the purchase, was 
cheap at the time of the payment, and brought 
very little into the public treasury. The laws 
making paper bills a tender in the discharge of 
debts, led to the most calamitous results. Prob- 
ably no law of a more levelling character—more 
directly calculated to make the rich poor, and 
the poor rich, was ever enact d. In 
ree) of a thousand 


the close 


ofthe year 1780 a dollars 
might be discharged, by bills really worth seven 
or eight. The iniquity of this law alienated the 


minds of many from the love and practice of vir- 
tue,and thus injuriously affected the morals of 
the nation. 

Near the close of the war congress resolved to 
issue a new species of paper money. The old 
was to be called in by taxes, and burnt, and for 
every twenty dollars of the old, one of the new 
Was to be emitted. The whole sum therefore 
Wa to be ten millions dollars. The new 


pills" <= to be redeemable in specie Within six 
years “\j to beat an interest of five per cent. 
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This project however was never fairly carried | 
into execution, and the new paper answered 
very little purpose. The states were then re- 


quired to furnish, in place of money, determi- 
nate quantities of beef, pork, flour and other 
articles for the use of the army. But this meth- 
od of obtaining supplies was soon found so par- 
tial, inconvenient, and e xpensive, that it was 
abandoned, and Gen. Washington was for some 
time reduced to the necessity of procuring sup- 
plies for his troops by militz ry force. 


APPENDIX No. II. 

The American war was regarded by Great 
Britain as a rebellion, and therefore the prison- 
ers taken in it often suffered the punishment 
due to criminals. Gen. Gage treated those who 
fell into his hands, (according to his own state- 
ment) with care and kindness, but he confined 
them indiscriminately in the Boston jail, because 
he acknowledged no rank — h was not deri- 
ved from the king. Gen. Carleton conducted 
towards American prisoners, with a degree of 
humanity, which reflected the highest honor on 
his character. Before the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1776, he shipped off such of them as 
were Officers for New England, and supplied 
them with every thing necessary to make their 
voyage comfortable. The privates, amounting 
to eight hundred, were allowed to return home, 
and many of them who were almost naked were 
comfortably clothed by his orders. After the 
capture of Gen. Lee, six Hessian field officers 
were offered in exchange for him and refused. 
Lee was said by the British to be a deserter, be- 
cause he had once borne a royal commission. 
The Americans replied that as he had resigned 
that commission before accepting one in their 


army, he could not be considered a deserter. 
He was however confined, watched. and guard- 


ed. Congress therefore instructed Gen. Wash- 
ington, to inform Gen. Howe, that five Hessian 
field officers, and Lieut. Col. Campbell would be 


detained, and the same treatment received by 
Gen. Lee, be inflicted on their persons. The 
council of Massachusetts were requested to de- 


They exceeded the request, 
and sent him to Concord jail, where he was 
lodged in a gloomy dungeon twelve or thirteen 
feet square. He was refused the attendance of 


tain Col. Campbell. 


a Single servant, and every visit of a friend. 
The officers captured by Sir William Howe in 
1776, were admitted to parole, and had some 
waste houses assigned them as quarters. The 


privates were, during the coldest season of the 
year, shut up in mee. sugar houses, and 
other open build . Their provision was defi- 
cient in quantity and of an unwholesome quali- 
ty. The flux rage d among them, and the filth 
of their places of confinement was sometimes 
indiscribably offensive. Good treatment was 
promised them upon the condition of their en- 
tering the British service, but many preferred 
death to a step so disgraceful. After the battles 
of Trenton and Princeton they fared some better. 
The survivors were then sent out for exchange. 
Some ofthem, in attempting to walk to the ves- 
street. Others were so 
emaciated that their sarance was horrible. 
\ report of the American board of war, dated 
December Ist, 1777, asserted that there were nine 
hundred American privates, and three hundred 
officers prisoners in New York, and five hun- 
dred priv: and iifty officers prisoners in 
Philadelphia—that they were confined in prison- 


: 
ings 


sels, fell dead on the 


app 


ites, 


ships, or the Provost since the beginning of Oc- 
tober—that their general allowance did not ex- 
ceed four ounces of food a day, and then that 


often so damaged that it was not eatable—and 
that prisoners were olten kept four or five days 
after being captured, without a morsel of food, 
and then urged to enlist in the British service 
to save their lives. Sailors when captured, 











were treated still more rigorously than soldiers. 
They were crowded together in prison-ships, 
and furnished with such wretched accommoda- 
tions, that disease prevailed among them with 
the most appalling violence. It has been asser- 
ted that during the last six years of the war, 
eleven thousand persons died on board the Jer- 
sey, a*prison-ship, which was stationed in the 
East river near New York. It isa relief to no- 


tice here one fact of different character. A 
number of benevolent individuals in London 
raise ‘ in 1777, a sum amounting to £4647 15s, 


for the relief of the American prisoners then in 
England. The operation of treason laws added 
to the calamities of the war. Both the belliger- 
ent powers, by oaths, and laws, endeavored to 
strengthen themselves, dem: inding the penalties 

of treason on those who aided or abetted the op- 
posite party. Each claimed the co-operation of 
the inhabitants, and was ready to punish when 
it was withheld. The whigs and royalists re- 
garded each other with the most implacable ani- 
mosity. Humanity would shudder at a particu- 
lar recital of the calamities, which these parties 
mutually inflicted and endured. After the de- 
feat of Gen. Gales in South Carolina, many A- 
merican prisoners entitled to the benefits of the 
capitulation of Charleston, were in violation of 
its articles separated from their families and sent 
into exile. Others were crowded into prison- 
ships and de »prived of the use of their property. 

When a general exchange of prisoners was ef- 
fected, more than a thousand persons, the wives 
and children of whigs, were exiled to Virginia, 
and Philadelphia, and thrown upon the charities 
of their fellow citizens. In retaliation of this 
act, Governor Rutlegde ordered the families of 
such royalists as accompanied the British army, 
as it retreated to Charleston in 1781, to sent 
within the British lines. Several hundred help- 
less women and children, were thus reduced to 
great distress. The refugees who had fled to 
New York, were formed into an association un- 
der Sir Henry Clinton, for the purposes of retali- 
ating upon their countrymen, and thus reim- 


be 


bursing the losses which they had sustained. 
A party of them in 1782 took prisoner, after a 
gallant resistance, Capt. Huddy, in Monmouth 


county, New Jersey. They kept him in close 


confinement in New York, for eighteen days, 
and then took him out and hung him on the 
heights of Middletown. A label was affixed to 


his breast, purporting that his execution was in 
retaliation of the death of Philip White, a royal- 
ist who had lately been killed by a party of New 
militia. When this became known, Gen. 
Washington demanded of Sir H. Clinton that 
the murderers of Capt. Huddy, should be given 
up. This demand was refused. Capt. Asgill, a 
British officer, was then designated by lot as the 
victim by whom the murder would be retaliated. 
In the meantime the British instituted a court- 
martial for the trial of Capt. Lippencutt, who 
was supposed to be the principal agent in the 
execution of Capt. Huddy. But Lippencuttsuc- 
ceeded in proving, that he had received verbal 
orders for what he had done, from Frank- 


Jersey 


Gov. 
lin, the president of the board of associated loy- 
alists. He was therefore acquitted. Sir Guy 
Carleton, then the British commander-in-chief, 
ent Gen. Washington a copy of the proceedings 
of the court-martial, and assured him that, not- 
withstanding the acquittal of Lippencutt, he 
reprobate xd the measure and would prosecute a 
further inquiry. He also broke up the board 
of associated loyalists. Gen. Washington, about 
the same time, received a letter from Count 
Vergennes, interceding for Capt. Asgill, accom- 
panied with a very pathetic one from Mrs. As- 
gill, the Captain’s mother, to the Count. Copies 
of these letters were sent to congress, which 
soon after directed that Capt. Asgill should be 
set at liberty. 
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